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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—@—_ 
HE most important event of the week has been the flight 
of Mr. Kruger from the Transvaal into Portuguese 
territory. Mr. Kruger and his suite arrived at Lourengo 
Marques on Tuesday night in two special trains, which were 
shunted into a siding near the house of the Transvaal Consul. 
As Mr. Kruger could not continue to direct operations from 
neutral territory, he has decided, it is said, to leave for 
Europe on the German steamer ‘Herzog’ a fortnight hence. 
Hewill not be able to be seized on the high seas, but even had 
he been liable to seizure, we doubt if any attempt would have 
d been made to take him. Our Government will be only too 
glad to be rid of the worries that would have followed his 
capture. Mr. Kroger, it is humoronsly announced, has 
taken six months’ leave of absence for reasons of health, and 
Mr. Schalk Burger will succeed him as acting President. We 
have stated our view of Mr. Kroger elsewhere, and have 
tried to estimate his claim to be considered as a South 
’ African Hofer. It is, however, a little difficult to do so while 
l one reads telegrams about ‘Mr. Kruger’s private supply of 
gold being expected to reach Lourengo Marques on Wednes- 
day night,’ or estimates as to the amount of the “ enormous 
supplies ” which have been already shipped to Holland. Mr. 
Kruger cannot fairly be called a bad man, but at the same 
time he is very far from being the high-souled, heroic figure 
he is sometimes represented, 
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It is said that Mr. Kruger will go first to Amsterdam, and 
will then make a tour of the European Courts trying to 
induce them to intervene in his favour. Needless to say, his 
mission will be as great a failure as that of the Envoys of the 
Southern Confederacy forty years ago. His chief hopes are 
eaid to rest in France, and it is even alleged that the French 
Government have stated that if he can get two other Powers 
to join in a representation France would make a third. We 
do not believe a word of the legend, but even if true it is un- 
important. The offer savours too much of those made at 
country bazaars, where some one promises to double the 
receipts if they reach a wholly impossible figure. In truth, Mr. 
Krnger’s schemes to procure intervention are only designed to 
save his “face.” We are as little afraid of them as of his 
being able to do us damage by means of the £7,000,000 or so 
of gold which he is said to have lodged in Europe. The 
richer a roi en exil is the less he does. President Kruger’s 
flight marks the last act of the Transvaal drama. The guerilla 
war may go on for a month or two more, but we are now very 
near the end, 


The South African war news of the week has not been 











has also General French, and both have made considerable 
captures of stores, prisoners, and ammunition, but, unhappily, 
not of guns. One is almost tempted to believe that the Boer 
artillery is an optical delusion. General Methuen has also 
been active in the Mafeking region, and has made a good 
many captures. On the other hand, the Boers have been 
making almost daily attacks on the railway, though in nine 
cases out of ten the damage has beeu repaired on the same 
day. 

On Wednesday a Blue-book was published containing the 
Report as to the treatment of the British prisoners of war at 
Pretoria by the Boers. Lord Roberts in a covering despatch 
severely criticises the treatment of the non-commissioned 
officers and men—they were half-starvred—and declares that 
“the inhuman treatment of the sick prisoners throws the 
greatest discredit on the authorities at Pretoria, who must 
have been aware that proper hospital accommodation and 
equipment had not been provided.” In regard to our own 
hospitals, Thursday’s 7'mcs contains a long telegram recount- 
ing Lord Roberts’s evidence given on Tuesday before the 
Hospitals Commission. At the conclusion of his evidence 
Lord Roberts stated that the campaign had been an extra- 
ordinarily difficult one from the hospital point of view, and 
gave it as his opinion “that the Royal Army Medical Corps, 
assisted by the civilian surgeons, had met the difficulties 
magnificently.” We must, of course, await the Report of the 
Commission before expressing a definite opinion, but as far 
as we can judge this is the conclusion to which the facts all 
point. There were, no doubt, occasional blunders of a serious 
kind, but there was no “hospital scandal” of the kind 
alleged by the assailants of the Army Medical Corps. 

The position of affairs in China is a little clearer, but not 
much. According to the best accounts, which, however, are 
not official, Great Britain and Germany having rejected the 
Russian advice to leave Pekin, the Powers have arrived at a 
sort of compromise. All the Legations having been withdrawn, 
Pekin is to be beld by an international garrison, which will in- 
clude the Russians, until Li Hung Chang and Prince Ching on 
one side and Sir Robert Hart on the other can arrive at terms 
which Europe can accept. The forces will then be withdrawn, 
and the Chinese Government in some form will be reinstalled. 
Sir Robert Hart’s action will be more or less informal, 
but the Powers express confidence in him, and he will 
act as the expert advising the Ambassadors on more 
questions than finance. This, we say, appears to be the 
arrangement coming, or made, but everything as yet is 
vague, though Prince Ching and Sir Robert Hart are 
certainly conferring. The Powers, of course, are anxious to 
keep step, but there is an obvious difference of opinion 
between them. Russia, France, America, and Japan are 
inclined to condone the outrages inflicted on them, while 
Great Britain and the Triple Alliance insist that there must 
be “reparation for the past,’ which includes punishment for 
all who provoked the attack on the Legations, and “security 
for the future,” which will include, or should include, the 
deposition of the Empress. The negotiations will therefore 
be long. 


No hint, however remote, has yet been given of the terms 
the Powers will ask or the Chinese concede. It is assumed 
that an immense indemnity will be promised as compensation 
for the insult to the Legations, for the slaughter of the 
missionaries, and for the expenses of the international army, 
but there is only one suggestion for raising the money. This 
comes from Italy, which proposes that the Allies should 
guarantee a large loan, which should be lent to the Chinese 
and then repaid to the guaranteeing Powers. That is nonsense, 
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but the difficulty of raising the money without a Huropean 
Financial Commission, which would practically govern the 
country, is very great. The Chinese Government has made no 
offer to surrender its guilty servants, and as for the Empress, 
she is only discernible in an occasional Edict. The powers 
of the plenipotentiaries are granted by “the Emperor,” but 
whether he is a free agent or acting under coercion is not 
known. Even his habitat is not ascertained, and it is doubt- 
ful whether he and the Empress are in Segan, in Shensi, or 
at Tai-zuan, in Shansi, much farther north. That the 
Empress will agree to sonie terms is clear, because Li Hung 
Chang, whose first care is his own neck, is willing to 
negotiate, but whether she will concede what the Allies will 
demand is still unknown. She is quite safe, and if she says 
she prefers resistance to the terms there will be more 
massacres, 


The Times on Wednesday published a long telegram from 
its correspondent in Pekin intended to give a bird’s-eye view 
of the situation. Dr. Morrison, who has often shown himself 
specially well informed, and who shared in the hardships 
suffered by the Legations, declares that the attacks on them 
were ordered by the Empress-Regent, that no supplies were 
allowed to enter them, that treacherous attacks were made 
during an armistice, and that two different attempts were 
made to explode mines beneath them. He is indignant at 
the honours paid to the Chinese Ministers in Washington 
and London, who, he says, delayed relief by their 
“shameless lies” and bogus telegrams. He adds that the 
missionaries in Pao-ting-fu were murdered with horrible 
atrocity, and that when the German Minister was killed the 
Empress-Regent had planned the murder of all the Foreign 
Ministers. He appears to be especially wroth because 
Russia is taking a predominant position at Pekin, and he 
desires that the Empress shall be deposed and her Ministers 
executed, We have never had any doubt that the Empress 
was responsible for all that occurred, or that she deserved 
deposition, but will Dr. Morrison point out how she is to be 
forced to depose herself? He is wrong, too, about Russia. 
If Europe occupied Paris the Germans would occupy the first 
place, just because their dominions march with those of 
France. 


Texas has suffered from a great calamity. A cyclone 
travelling at eighty-four miles an hour burst upon Galveston, 
its principal port, last Saturday, and drove a vast wave of 
water upon the town, which, as has often been pointed out, 
lies too low. The wave swept away all the principal build- 
ings and most of the inhabited houses, drowning, it is 
believed, for statistics are still imperfect, some thousands of 
the inhabitants. The loss of children was especially deplor- 
able. The waterworks were swept away, the elevators 
rendered useless, the electric light works destroyed, the 
wharves pulverised, and the shipping dashed upon the shore, 
The property actually destroyed is computed at £2,000,000, 
but it will cost double that to replace it; and mean- 
while the means of paying wages are gone, there 
are no foodstuffs left, and the houseless citizens are 
actually starving. For some hours indeed there was a 
torment of thirst, which in numerous cases produced in- 
sanity. It was a terrible aggravation of the suffering that in 
that climate the dead, if unburied, threaten the living, that 
no religious ceremonies could be thought of, and that although 
it was possible to send the corpses to sea, this could only be 
done by employing forced labour. It is supposed that the 
prosperity of the city is finally ruined, and that if rebuilt it 
must be elsewhere, as the citizens will not consent again to 
run the risk which their geographical situation involved. 





As usual in such sudden catastrophes, society seemed 
wrecked as well as the place. Friends fought each other for 
a drink of water. The lowest class, and especially the negro 
labourers, betook themselves to whisky, and soon, maddened 
with the spirit and appalled by the fear of hunger, began 
robbing the dead, the great attraction being watches and the 
rings on ladies’ fingers. It is said, too, that in the mad 
excitement many women were criminally assaulted. The 
ofiicials were equal to the occasion; martial law was pro- 
claimed, the better citizens were called to arms, and 
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shot 1t they refused to carry the dead Pes... 
resisted military orders. The fierce dislik, if they 
race which is latent in many Americans mc od of the 
hours Galveston, though but just drowned, Sot b and for 
like a city taken by storm. Regular soldiery appe we been 
arrived, and there was order once again, but it o. to havg 
and perplexing to see how little civilisation has ya - 
paralyse the wild beast in man. The moment ord One to 
crime begins, as if the real preventive were the polio ends 
not any improvement in the dispositions of men a and 
nately, if only fifty will combine on the right side a th ortu. 
will follow, or skulk away into quietness, ousand 





The Government of Austria has at last been wearied 
by the conflict between the German and Slay element “ 
Parliament. Obstruction has gone so far that nothing * 
ever done, and that the Deputies can hardly be restrais ‘i 
from open fighting. The Emperor, therefore, on a 
tember 7th issued a Rescript dissolving the Reicherass 
The Dissolution, according to the Vienna correspondent, of 
the Times, is welcomed by all parties, not because it will 
do any good, but because, when the new Parliament has 
proved impracticable, as it will, there must be intervention 
from above. The Slavs and Clericals, who are acting together 
hope for an absolutist régime, but we fancy, for reasons 
explained elsewhere, that the Emperor will shrink from 
resuming autocratic power. He had enough of that as a 
young man, It is more probable that he will simplify the 
suffrage, which is now intended to represent all interests, and 
therefore gives none the clear predominance essential to the 
good working of Parliamentary life. The grand difficulty is 
that in Austria the less civilised nationalities outnumber their 
more civilised rivals, but the latter may yet attract some 
section of their opponents. 





The quarrel between Roumania and Balgaria becomes 
more and more envenomed. Two of the Bulgarians under 
trial for murdering a Professor in Bucharest now confess 
that the President of the Macedonian Committee in Sof, 
gave them distinct orders to kill King Charles of Roumania, 
and as Bulgaria will not prosecute this person, the 
Roumanian newspapers threaten war. The Bulgarian news. 
papers are not slow to respond, and each State appears 
to be as confident in its strength as in its cause. The Tynes 
correspondent believes, we see, that if war were declared 
all the Balkan States would join in it, and_ there. 
fore thinks that the Great Powers will prevent such 
a calamity. They may, but it is not certain. A good many 
Continental politicians believe that war in a cockpit, with 
Russia and Austria to keep the ring, would cure the hot 
blood of these little States and teach them to obey orders, 
At all events the people are raging, and an accident may com- 
pel their Princes to fight. The best hope is in the shrewdness 
of Prince Ferdinand, whose one ambition is to obtain the 
“closed crown,” and who knows that he will never get it by 
his soldiership. 


A movement of some importance is going on among the 
French clergy. The younger men, it is said, are anxious to 
support the present Government and the Republic, and as 
two, at least, of the prelates, the Archbishops of Bourges and 
of Besancon, sympathise with them, a “Congrés” has been 
called at Bourges, and is attended by five hundred priests. 
The Royalists and reactionaries are so furious that they are 
inclined to declare that Jews have mastered the two Arch- 
bishops, but they can only scream their annoyance, for the 
policy of the Archbishops is precisely the policy which 
Leo XIII. approves. His Holiness’s idea is the old 
and true one that the Church may sympathise with 
any form of government provided that it is Christian 
in the Church’s sense. The movement may become formid- 
able to enemies of the Republic, but it is rather hampered 
by the fact that the younger priests of France, though 
friendly to the existing form of government, wish for more 
liberty for themselves as well as for the State. The Bishops 
do not approve that at all, and in the end will probably con- 
vince Rome that in such Congresses as that of Bourges there 
is an anarchical element. 








order was maintained by a series of executions in which the 
negroes suffered most, They were shot if they robbed, 


During the past week the belief has been rapidly gaining 
ground that the Dissolution will take place within a very 
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It is even said that the necessary formalities 
d out at the Council which is to se we at 

ay next. We have pointed out elsewhere 
ai eng it is most important that the 
pied uction of the Cabinet should take place before, not 
ay lls. If the Government allow their opponents 
after, t ae to say without contradiction that there 
a change in the Ministry, Unionist candidates 
7 - very seriously handicapped, for there is an 


short time. : 
will be carrie 


ph universal feeling (1) that the Prime Minister 
pon do the proper work of a Prime Minister while he 


holds the most arduous of all the Departments of State; (2 
that the present Cabinet is too large; (3) that it contains too 
many men of advanced years, and not enough young men; 
(4) that if the Army is to be properly reorganised the office 
of Secretary of State for War must be held by the ablest 
administrator in the Government. ; But the only way to 
asgare the electors that these things will be done, and 
not merely talked about, is to go to the country with a re- 
constructed Cabinet. Reconstruction will be a pledge that 
the Government means business. We want reconstruction, 
not as a “fad,” but because we believe that the national 
‘nterests at the present moment require a strong and united 
Unionist party in Parliament, and an efficient and vigorous 
Administration. We are in serious danger of obtaining neither 
of these things if reconstruction does not precede the appeal 


to the electors, 


On Monday Mr. Horace Plunkett addressed a meeting of 
his South Dublin constituents in the Town Hall, Kingstown, 
in which he denounced the attempt that was being made to 
drive him out of public life. We cannot go into the details 
of the dispute between Mr. Horace Plunkett and those who 
are opposing him, but we believe that we shall not be exagger- 
ating when we say that the majority of Unionists in Great 
Britain wish him all success, and would regard it as a 
calamity were he to lose his seat in South Dublin. That he 
appointed a Roman Catholic, a strong Home-ruler,and one who 
was thus in sympathy with the Irish peasantry, to act under 
him in the non-political Department which is doing so much 
for Ireland in the matter of agriculture and technical instruc- 
tion, is, in our opinion, not a cause for complaint but for the 
highest praise. We want to teach the Nationalists that, be 
their opinions what they may, they will always be welcomed 
if they will come forward and work for the material good of 
Ireland. Mr. Gerald Balfour and Mr. Horace Plunkett have 
made no small sacrifices and incurred no little odium in 
carrying out that principle, but they may remember that 
their good work has not gone unnoticed and unapproved by 
Unionists on this side of the Irish Channel. 

Wednesday’s papers contain a letter addressed by Mr. 
Chamberlain to Mr. Backhouse in regard to the candidature 
of Mr. F. Lambton, who is standing in South-East Durham. 
Mr. Chamberlain says very truly that a party which counts 
Sir Henry Campbell - Bannerman, Mr. Morley, and Sir 
William Harcourt among its leaders is not to be trusted in 
regard toa settlement. ‘I should myself seriously fear that 
if, by any cause, they [the Liberal party] were now to return 
tooffice, they would be ready to throw away, in connection with 
the settlement, the position which has been so hardly gained 
by the sacrifices of the war.” Some of the Home-rule news- 
papers have expressed a great deal of indignation in regard 
to this statement, but it appears to us to be perfectly sound. 
Itis undoubtedly true that a very large number of Liberals 
have used language in regard to the war which, if translated 
into action, would result in a settlement as dangerous to the 
welfare of the Empire and of South Africa as that which 
followed Majuba. 

At Monday’s meeting of the British Association Sir William 
Preece read a paper before the Mechanical Science Section 
on the projected electric ‘‘ monorail” passenger express line 
between Manchester and Liverpool. The trains, consisting 
each of one coach weighing +5 tons and seating 64 passengers, 
were to start every 10 minutes, and, travelling at a mean rate 
of 110 miles an hour, would traverse the distance of 34} miles 
in 20 minutes, There being no intermediate stations, points, 
or crossings, signals wouid be needed only to secure a perfect 
block system of working the line. The main principle of the 
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system, already successfully and safely adopted on a short 
line worked by steam in the South of Ireland, was the sus- 
pension of the coaches on a single elevated rail so that their 
centres of gravity were below the rail, the rail itself 
being fixed on trestles, tied and braced together. On such 
a structure, Sir William contended that derailment was im- 
possible. He further explained that as the speed attainable on 
a railway depended on the power that could be continuously 
applied at the tread of the driving-wheel, and as electricity 
enabled the engineer instantaneously to apply to light loads 
a power which steam could not supply, speeds were conse- 
quently possible with electricity which were unattainable with 
steam. It may be remembered that a Bill to obtain Parlia- 
mentary sanction for the railway was thrown out last Session, 
but the promoters of the scheme are evidently resolved to re- 
new their efforts at the earliest opportunity. 


The most striking paper read before the Geographical 
Section on Tuesday was that of Mr. G. G. Chisholm on 
the consequences to be anticipated from the development of 
China by modern methods. After instancing several cases 
of the adoption by the Chinese of modern and scientific 
methods for purposes of self-defence—e.g., railways and 
arsenals—or under stress of competition—e.g., cotton mills 
and tea-leaf-rolling machinery—he predicted, as the first 
consequence of the development that had already begun, the 
rise of prices, especially in the industrial regions. China’s 
position was unique in that it was the one region in the world 
with all the means for industrial development on a gigantic 
scale still remaining to be opened up. Hitherto prices had been 
kept abnormally low by absence of communication, the cost of 
transport, and the consequent lack of an outside market for the 
disposal of produce. While the whole country was enor- 
mously rich in coal, iron ore, and cheap and efficient labour, 
Hunan, Szu-chuan, and above all, Shansi, were especially 
rich in mineral products. Secondly, be predicted the creation 
of a demand for foodstuffs not likely to be supplied by China 
itself; and thirdly, the opening up of trade with adjacent or 
favourably placed food-producing regions, especially Man- 
churia, Siberia, and Western North America. This would 
further result in the most important consequence of all,—- 
“the creation of a tendency toa gradual but prolonged rise 
in the price of wheat and other grains all the world over, 
reversing the process that had been going on since about 
1870 as the consequence of the successive opening up of new 
countries.” 


An important letter from Dr. Leigh Canney appeared in 
the Standard of Monday on the subject of the prevention of 
epidemics in the field. Dr. Canney points out that hitherto 
attention has been solely fixed on the question of ameliorating 
the condition of the sufferers, whereas, if prevention is 
possible, amelioration is obviously of secondary importance. 
Going at once to the root of the matter, he declares that the 
worst of the typhoid epidemics—that after Paardeberg— 
being a natural and expected result, ‘‘ will have to be handed 
down in the annals of military medical literature as a by- 
word for retribution for neglect of sanitary laws.” Typhoid, 
he continues, can be prevented wholly, and dysentery 
largely, by filtration or boiling of all water used for 
drinking purposes, and this being so, he proceeds to 
discuss the equipment necessary for applying these 
methods to the exigencies of an army in the field. 
Of the two the quick-boiling apparatus is more efficacious, 
but presents the greater difficaitics in regard to fuel, bulk, 
aad weight. Thus, an army of 50,000 men would require 
500 combined heaters and stoves, weighing about 22 tons 
and occupying 300ft. cubic space, plus the weight of 150 
gallons of petroleam and 20 gallons of spirit used daily as 
fuel. But he contends that it would render the transport of 
vast typhoid and dysentery hospitals unnecessary, and so 
vastly reduce the hospital equipment to be transported. In 
conclusion Dr. Canney deals effectively with the objector who 
urges that “ ‘Tommy ’ will drink when he likes.” “ There is 
not room,” he says, “in our Army for this Jlaissez-boire 
theory.” We sincerely trust that Dr. Canney’s valuable sug- 
gestions will receive the attention they deserve, 

Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 98}, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
THE GOVERNMENT AND THE DISSOLUTION. 


it is, of course, quite possible that after all there may be 

no Dissolution, but all the signs point in the opposite 
direction, and as we write it seems not unlikely that at the 
Council to be held by the Queen on Monday next the 
formal acts required before an appeal to the people can 
take place will be duly accomplished. Assuming that 
this is the case, and that within the next few weeks we 
shall be in the thick of a General Election, it is necessary 
to inquire what is the duty of Unionists. First, in our 
opinion, is the duty of remaining Unionists and maintain- 
ing intact the party organisation. It is needless to remark 
that we do not say this because we put party above 
country, but rather because the collapse of the Liberal 
party and its present condition of demoralisation is a 
terrible warning of what happens when the party ties are 
lightly and wantonly relaxed. It is right and necessary that 
men should abandon their party when some far-reaching 
and all-important question is involved, but they must take 
care that such abandonment is always based on sound 
reasons, and not on mere weariness or restlessness or on petty 
and personal grounds. Our Parliamentary Constitution 
only works well under a properly organised party system, 
and hence he who breaks up the party system without due 
cause, and takes action which tends to substitute the 
dangerous and demoralising system of groups, is doing an 
injury to the best interests of the nation. But to say 
that Unionists must be loyal to their party is by no means 
the same thing as to say that they must b> blind and 
uncritical supporters of any one body of men, or to 
argue that because the existing Cabinet is a Unionist 
Cabinet absolute confidence must be reposed in all its 
members. To ask for such an attitude is to demand 
not loyalty, but slavishness. It is in the highest sense 
a mark of party loyalty to insist upon administrative 
efficiency, and to require not merely that we shall have 
the best political principles, but also the best men and 
the best organised Cabinet to lead us and to give 
effect to those principles. To put the matter in a nut- 
shell, Unionists who are restless and dissatisfied, and who 
look with misgiving upon much that has been done in the 
past by the present Ministry, ought not therefore to 
desert the Unionist cause, but ought rather to insist that 
the guardianship of that cause should be more efficiently 
carried out. Ths rank-and-file of the party have the 
power to do so if they will only use their power. No one 
wants slavishness in the leaders any more than in the fol- 
lowers, but, after all, the leaders are in effect chosen by the 
rank-and-file and receive their mandate of authority from 
them. 

The principles which must specially influence members 
of the Unionist party at the General Election are not 
difficult to state. In the first place, there is the main- 
tenance of the Union with Ireland, and the absolute 
refusal to countenance in any shape or form the disin- 
tegration of the citadel of the Empire,—the United King- 
dom. Next, there is the securing of a settlement in South 
Africa which shall place the late Republics beyond all 
possible risk of being again severed from the Empire, shall 
secure equal rights to all white men, and shall make any 
return to a racial ascendency for the Dutch impossible. 
Again, there is the reorganisation of the Army into an 
efficient war-machine. Beyond these specific points there are 
also the requirements of a sound foreign policy, conducted 
without either weakness or jealousy, and of general ad- 
ministrative efficiency. These, we take it, are at the present 
moment the things which Unionists of all shades of opinion 
most ardently desire,—the things which they regard as of 
overwhelming importance. When a General Election is 
upon them it is the business and duty of all true Union- 
ists to consider how they can best obtain them. Can it 
honestly be said, however much they may be dissatisfied 
with the present Government, that they will obtain them 
by putting a Liberal Government in office,—a Govern- 
ment of which all the members will of necessity be theo- 
retical Home-rulers, of which many members will certainly 
be inclined to a weak and sentimental handling of the South 
African settlement, and of which a considerable portion 
will regard expenditure on the Army and Navy with 
jealous if not actually hostile eyes? But if the way to get 





what Unionists want is not to fling the Gover 
the country into the midst of that free ficht 
Liberal party, how else is the Unionist ated the 
obtain it? Not, he will very naterally aon to 
giving a blank cheque to the present Go eel, by 
constituted and organised exactly as it a naman 
possibly the criticism of the present Minist Very 
gone too far; very possibly its faults are exa «A - 
and its virtues overlooked. Still, the fact oll — 
though the confidence of the country may be Besar 
in individual members—personally we believe itis nee 
ished in Lord Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Chamhete 
é : 5 Sin ’ amberlain 

and Sir Michael Hicks-Beach—it is very much diminish} 
in regard to the Cabinet as a political entity. There “ 
we believe, thousands of electors who would refus i. 
give a vote that would keep the Government as at va ' 
constituted in office. Such men argue that unless a — 
they receive some outward and visible sign that thing 
will not go on after the Election exactly as they have “ni 
going on during the last five years, with “all the old ae 
in all the old places,” they cannot support the Govern. 
ment. Now we do not altogether agree with this atti 
tude, nor could we light-heartedly adopt it. Anxious nd 
we are for reconstruction, and none could be more anxinys 
we feel the danger of putting a Liberal Ministry in ofies 
—constituted as a Liberal Ministry must be—too acutely 
to make us favour any action tending to that end. 4 
very larze number of Unionists, however, and especially 
those who do not study the political situation very closely 
do not realise the risks that would be run from Ys 
Liberal Ministry just now. They are willing, that 
is, to ignore the remoter consequences of abstention, 
and think only of marking clearly their disapproval 
of certain aspects of the present régime. Ia other 
words, they will not vote unless a reconstruction of 
the Cabinet takes place before the General Election, 
Any other course, they declare, will stereotype an Ad. 
ministration with whose internal organisation and way of 
conducting public business they are dissatisfied. : 

That being so, we appeal to the leaders of the Unionist 
party to announce the reconstruction of the Cabinet before 
the General Election, and notafterit. If they do that, and 
do the work of reconstruction thoroughly and well, they will, 
we believe, retain for Unionist candidates in every con. 
stituency hundreds of votes which otherwise would not 
be cast at all, or might even in certain cases be given to 
members of the Liberal party. If the Government go 
to the country with a reconstructed and rejuvenated 
Cabinet they will, we believe, once more receive the con- 
fidence of the general body of Unionist electors. If they 
insist on going to it just as they are, and on leaving the 
country under the impression that the nation, if it wants 
a Unionist Government, must be ruled for another six 
years by exactly the present Cabinet and by no other, they 
court a most severe rebuff. To postpone reconstruction till 
after the Election is to miss the chance of retaining the help 
of thousands of men, who will otherwise remain neutral, or 
even fall away altogether. And why should not recov- 
struction take place before instead of after the Election? 
It is admitted by the inner circle of politicians, though 
the fact that they make such an admission is unfortu- 
nately not realised by the rank-and-file of Unionists, that 
some reconstruction must take place. If it takes place 
before the polls, the new Cabinet may rightly feel that it 
has been endorsed by the nation. If reconstruction 
follows the polls, the new Cabinet will not have 
received that stamp of confidence. Hence, as firm 
and convinced Unionists most anxious that the Unionist 
party shall retain power and that the conntry shall be 
governed on Unionist principles, we desire that recon- 
struction shall precede an appeal to the people. If we 
wished the Unionist party ill instead of good nothing 
would please us better than to see the Ministers go to the 
country with the cry of ‘The Cabinet, the old Cabiuet, 
and nothing but the old Cabinet.” It is because we are 
loyal Unionists that we ask for reconstruction, and call 
on all Unionists who share our views to use their best 
endeavours to bring this view of the question home to 
the leaders of the party. 

It is not for us to state how the difficult and anxious 
work of reconstruction ought to be carried out. We can, 
however, and will, state what we believe are the principles 
upon which earnest Unionists throughout the country desire 
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onstruction should take place. They are not the 
or “whims” of any one writer or any one news- 
but the crystallised opinions of thinking men 
We may tabulate them as 


that rec 
“ fads ” 
r, 
ysogbout the party. 
follows :-— a 
(1) The new Cabinet must have a real Prime Minister, 
_ie.,a Prime Minister who does not hold a great 
office, but is a true foreman of his gang and super- 
intends, and to a certain extent co-operates in, the 
work of every Department,—and that Prime 
Minister should be Lord Salisbury. 


(2) In the new Cabinet the office of Secretary of State 
for War must be placed in the hands of our ablest 
and most vigilant administrator,—a man who 
will know what he wants and be able to insist on 
getting it. 

(3) The new Cabinet must be constructed on the prin- 
ciple that the strength of a chain is its weakest 
link, and none but men of really high capacity 
must be included. 


(4) The new Cabinet must be reduced in numbers, for 
" experience has shown that the largeness of the 

present Cabinet has not conduced to efficiency. 
(5) The new Cabinet must be rejuvenated by the 
' jnelusion of a larger number of young men, for 
while a composite body like a Cabinet needs experi- 

ence, it also needs vigour and initiative. 

What members of the present Cabinet should be asked to 
retire or Who should take their places cannot profitably be 
discussed in a newspaper, but it is obvious that among 
the younger politicians on the Unionist side are several 
men of a high degree of administrative ability. Lord 
S-Iborne aud Mr. Brodrick, for example, to mention 
only two, are both men fit for the responsibilities of 
Cabinet office. With equal certainty can this be said 
of Mr. Gerald Balfour, who has shown during his tenure 
of the office of Chief Secretary that he has many of the 
highest qualities of statesmanship. Ia spite of the grossly 
unjust Way in which he has been attacked by a section of 
the Irish loyalists, he has ‘pursued the policy which he 
knew to be right, and has proved himself worthy of the 
confidence of the nation. But it is not our business to 
suggest the names of the younger politicians. All we 
desire to insist on is that if our leaders mean to do their 
duty to the Unionist party and to the nation, they must 
go to the country with a reconstructed Cabinet. Only in 
that way can they reinvigorate the party and rally its full 
strength to support the cause of the Union, of the Empire, 
of a sound and final settlement in South Afriea, and of an 
eficient administration in the matter of national defence. 





MR. KRUGER. 

\ R. KRUGER has abandoned the Transvaal—or, as 
a he quaintly puts it, he has taken six months’ 
leave—and is now on the coast at Lourenco Marques wait- 
ing to take ship for Europe. That the ex-President 
brought his country to ruin by his obstinacy and violence 
will, we believe, be the verdict which history will ulti- 
mately pass on this singular man. Had he been willing 
to share power with the Outlanders, and to show even in 
a moderate degree that liberality in naturalisation which 
Bacon long ago recognised as essential to permavency in 
States, the Republic would not only be standing te-day, 
but would be growing stronger every year. But the 
President, able as he was in many ways, could not realise 
this, could not understand that very often in life he who 
wishes to keep power must be content to lose a portion cf 
it, and that the monopolist too often, while he seems to 
have made all secure, loses everything. Mr. Kruger and 
his burghers were in truth at heart monopolists. They 
could not believe that there was any value in a thing 
they desired unless they could have it all, and could 
prevent others taking a share. The Boer only valued the 
Vote if he possessed it while somebody else did not. 

The President’s great’ opportunity occurred after 
the Jameson Raid. If he had then turned over a 
new leaf, and met the designs of Mr. Rhodes by 
& generous admission of new blood into the Re- 
public, he might have founded his State on an 
unshakable rock, 


The Outlanders were disgusted, as 





well they might be, with the handling of their cause 
by the organisers of the Raid in Cape Town and 
the Chartered Company’s dominions, and if President 
Kruger had first crushed the revolt and then proceeded 
to redress of grievances, nothing could have prevented 
his Republic developing into a strong and self-governing 
State, protected from foreign jealousies by the British 
Fleet, but otherwise absolutely mistress of her own affairs. 
It must not be supposed that Mr. Kruger had not the 
wit to realise this. He saw it clearly enough, and 
deliberately rejected the notion as one which had no 
attractions for him. When an Englishman, thinking 
that the peasant-statesman was blind to this view of the 
situation, pointed out how greatly the Republic would 
gain in stability by the admission of the Outlanders, the 
President replied in words something like the following :— 
‘There are now half a dozen men outside the wagyon 
trying their best to upset it. You tell me that if I let 
them get into the waggon they will not only not want to 
upset it any more, but will help to stop any one else 
upsetting it. That is perfectly true; but when they are 
in they will want to drive in a different direction from what 
I do.’ There is the whole of the Boer attitude in a nut- 
shell. They were the born drivers, the real owners of the 
land—as a matter of fact their title was not fifty vears 
older than that of the most recent Outlander—and they 
were as determined to do what they would with their own 
as any Patricians of old Rome. To share power with the 
“plebs,” and thereby to consolidate the Republic, was a 
delusion,—the thing consolidated would not be the true 
Itepublic, but something perfectly different, and to them 
at least utterly worthless. ‘To the Boers the proverb that 
half a loaf is better than no bread did not apply. Half 
the loaf was useless to them. It must be all or nothing. 
Those who sympathise naturally with aristocracies, who 
in history admire the unyielding pride of the Venetian 
oligarchy, and who applaud the fierceness with which 
the Sovthern slaveholders fought to retain their 
monopoly of power, will no doubt see a great deal 
of pathos in the destruction of Mr. Kruger and his 
so-called Republic. For ourselves, who hold with the 
liberal ideas which have always in the end controlled 
and inspired the Anglo-Saxon race, we cannot profess 
any very great sorrow that the Boer ideals of exclusive- 
ness, monopoly, and caste ascendency have perished. On 
the contrary, and quite apart from other and more 
poiguant reasons for rejoicing in the downfall of the 
Boer oligarchy, we are glad that the world has had 
another proof that rule by a narrow caste resting on 
force cannot last. A political philosopher might, indeed, 
find in the history of the Boers a wonderfully clear and 
concentrated illustration of the forces which bring an oli- 
garchy toruia. Power when unchecked and unlimited, aud 
exercised, not because it is sanctioned by the inhabitants at 
large, but because it is the will of a privileged class who are 
born to its use and who enjoy its exercise over others as a 
birthright, always ends by intoxicating and demoralising 
those who possess it. The Boer oligarchy, like all oli- 
garchies before it, became drunk with the exercise 
of power, avd like a drunken man, lost all sense of 
proportion. But the Boers were doubly demoralised. 
The possession of vast wealth in its most concen- 
trated, and so most intoxicating and exciting, form 
added to the effects already produced by the sense of 
being a caste in whom authority resided by the right 
of race. The pride of power and the sense of the 
apparently boundless possibilities opened up by their 
hoards of gold went to the Boers’ heads like new wine, 
In their hearts they did not regard the war when it began 
as a last stand to defend their homes, but as chastisement 
due to the Englishmen for their insolence. They were to 
be taught to mind their own business, just as the K-ffirs 
had occasionally to be taught. To Englishmen who com- 
pare the British Empire with the little State on the veldt 
this probably sounds nonsense, but nevertheless it is true. 
The Boers did not think they were entering upon an un- 
equal struggle, any more than did the Confederated States 
when they determined to show “the Northern scum,” as 
they insolently called the Federals, who were the better 
men. 

President Kruger’s personality has been compared to 
that of Hofer, but in truth he was a very pinchbeck 
Hofer. Indeed, if we were not anxious to avoid any- 
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thing which wight seem like insultivg a fallen man, we 
should be tempted to say that there was no possible 
analogy between the lofty patriot of the Tyrol and Mr, 
Kruger. Hofer was certainly never demoralised by wielding 
the authority of an oligarchy drunk with power and gold. 
If half the people in the Tyrol had been French, 
and the Tyrolese had ruled these Frenchmen harshly 
and oppressively and refused to give them any share in 
government, and if then a French army had come into the 
Tyrol to relieve their compatriots, the comparison might 
have been illuminating. Since, however, none of these 
things were so, and Hofer was as poor as Kruger is 
rich, we do not think the matter worth pursuing. But 
though Mr. Kruger is not a Hofer, we do not in any 
sense think hima bad man. He is cunning and stubborn, 
and he has occasionally shown himself unable to deal 
with those in his power without a certain touch of 
brutality and insolence—witness the dog speech—but there 
is nothing outrageous or malign in his character. If he 
is untruthful the fault must be pardoned him, for it 
belongs to all his people in a greater or lesser degree. 
The charges of corruption made against him are also a 
little unfair. He has bad immense chances of making 
money, and he has used them freely, both for himself and 
his relations, but no reasonable person can doubt that 
President Kruger would never have hesitated for a moment 
to use his whole private fortune in the service of the State 
as he understood it. Mr. Kruger is, as a matter of fact, 
neither the sinister monster his enemies depict him, nor, 
again, the high-souled patriot of the Hofer or the George 
Washington type. He isa hard-fisted, not over-scrupulous 
man of great determination, great craftiness, and great 
tenacity, but also very limited in his ideas. To speak of 
him as a great statesman is an exaggeration, for he has 
again and again thrown away his country’s best chances by 
his narrowness of view and by his inability to understand 
his opponents. For example, he has most foolishly made 
a bogey of Mr. Chamberlain, and listened to every idle 
tale told about the Colonial Secretary till his judgment 
nas become entirely warped. The fact is President 
Kruger’s personality is an epitome of that of his people. 
He began as a simple hard-headed farmer, but the power 
to ride rough-shod over thousands of men without any 
possibility of his will being effectively challenged, and 
the possession of vast wealth, not merely in the way 
of investment, but in hoarded gold, have produced in 
his character those disagreeable features which are always 
to be found in members of an oligarchy at once arrogant 
and illiterate, proud and coarse, rich and _illiberal. 
Compare Mr. Kruger in 1880 with what he is now, and 
you may read the whole history of the Boers and discover 
why it became impossible to live side by side with them, 
and why, though most reluctantly, the British Empire 
was forced to abate the nuisance at Pretoria. History 
will not class Kruger with its bad men, but. it certainly 
will not put him among the Hampdens, the Washingtons, 
and the Hofers. The most he can hope for in the Temple 
of Fame is a niche beside Jefferson Davis.—Strangely 
enough, in both cases the figure will have its foot on the 
neck of a black man. 





A DEFECTIVE ANALOGY FOR CHINA. 


N this burdensome China business we must all be con- 
tent to wait a little. It is supposed on fair evidence 

that the Allies are disposed to negotiate, and that the 
Chinese Government bas invested two great Mandarins, 
li Hung Chang, the Chinaman, and Prince Ching, the 
Manchu, with the powers of plenipotentiaries, and it is, 
therefore, imagined that the end of a difficult and 
dangerous complication is in sight. We are not so sure. 
The Allies are divided into two groups, half insisting, 
in the interest of the future, that the “terms” must 
include punishment for the authors of the recent outrages, 
more especially the Empress-Regent and Prince Tuan, 
while the other half seem to think that punishment may 
be waived if only large compensations are offered to the 
insulted Powers. It will take time, probably much time, 
to bring the two groups into accord, and more time still 
to induce the Chinese Court to agree to the compromise 
ultimately to be resolved on by those groups. That 
Court is perfectly safe in Shensi, it holds with Marie 
Antoinette that if only time is given there are always 
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many chances, and it is by no means clear to ite; 
mind that it is defeated. Negotiations, we ma re ner 
will not proceed with dramatic rapidity. ar Sure, 
know a little about the points on which the Pons > 
agreed, and the terms the Empress-Resent a ™ 
all discussion is very much in the air. We prefer, the \ 
fore, this week to consider a solution which, rather t pe 
amazement, we find commends itself to many infis pe 
and experienced minds. F ential 
_It is said that China is just now very much in th 
situation of India after the death of Aurungzebe The 
Imperial authority, though nominally absolute, is re ily 
very weak. The great Viceroys, like the Soubahdars f 
the Great Mogul, exercise in almost all respects 
sovereign power. They are theoretically required ts 
furnish tribute, but that once remitted, or its absence 
explained, they are permitted to raise armies of their 
own, to purchase fleets of their own, and to act as regards 
both external and internal policy very much on their own 
judgment. They have the supreme power of life and 
death, and they raise their revenue, in subjection to 
treaties, almost as they please. Nobody reproves them for 
corruption, and tyranny is approved until it produces 
insurrection. Some are ultra-conservatives and some 
reformers, some shelter the foreigners and some murder 
them even in their own Yamens or halls of audience, 
They even claim the right of forming leagues among 
themselves, and while servile in expression towards the 
Throne, very often refuse obedience to its commands, It 
is argued, therefore, that if the Court should continya 
recalcitrant, the best policy would be to deal with the 
Viceroys, to strengthen their hands and, as Bussy and 
Clive did in India, to form with them separate alliances, 
Treat the Viceroy of the Two Kwangs, it is said, as the 
Soubahdar of the Deccan was treated, and there will be 
permanent order in those large Satrapies, for the Viceroy 
will, in order to be safe, need foreign protection, and will 
therefore accept foreign advice. - 

We believe that the plan, which at first sight seems 
statesmanlike enough, rests upon an entirely false 
analogy. The position of the Viceroys in China differs 
from that of the Soubahdars of India in two essential 
respects. In the first place, their masters’ authority rests 
upon a different basis. The Emperors of Delhi ruled 
from first to last, from Baber to Shah Alun, as foreign 
conquerors, holding their powers by the right of the 
sword alone. As militant chiefs of Islam they had, they 
considered, a right to the obedience of Mussulmans, and 
as conquerors to that of Hindoos. Even Akbar, who 
was a great statesman, who desired to weld all the peoples 
of his Empire into a nation, and who even dreamed of a 
new creed which all should profess alike, never put for- 
ward any other claim to his almost unresisted supremacy. 
His title was success on the battlefield. If, therefore, a 
Soubahdar could defend himself against the Emperor in the 
field, he had in his own people’seyes a right toindependence, 
and they obeyed him without remorse. The power of the 
Emperor of China, on the other hand, rests upon a theory 
of his universal fatherhood. He is in all China what the 
father is in every house, theoretically the unquestioned 
lord. To rebel against him is parricide, and though the 
crime has been committed, it has never been avowed, 
except by a rebel who has asserted, as the Taeping leader 
did, that he, and not the man in Pekin, was the rightful 
father and lord. The Chinese mind, like the “ Roman” 
mind for centuries, hardly conceives the possibility of 
doing without the central Emperor, the supreme jigure, 
the man in whom the Empire is incarnate, who ought to 
listen to every appeal, and who will in extreme cases do it. 
The Viceroy is, therefore, always at a disadvantage, 
There is always a man who, in the judgment of his 
subordinate’s friends as well as of his enemies, 01h! to be 
above him, who has a right. to dismiss him—which is in- 
frequent—or to transfer him—which is common—or to 
sentence him secretly to death, which happens now and 
again. The order once issued by the Emperor and 
defied, every enemy of the Viceroy, every jealous rival, 
his own captains, his own servants, think it ought 
to be obeyed, and become potential enemies of the 
most dangerous kind, for in killing him they are 
only executing a rebel, and in universal opinion 
deserve reward. For much the same reason the magnates 
of the later Roman world dreaded the Hmperor beyond 
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a almost invariably when they rebelled 

-jmed the purple,” that is, claimed a sacredness and 
“gssume te right of ruling the world equal to his own. It 
sad We ricalt to turn men so situated into permanent 
z Oe es, anh this first difficulty is greatly increased by 
yeti cint of difference between India and China. 
- ee hw hereditary idea is at once universal and 
In far The son of a Sovereiga has not an absolute 
i tothe throne, but nobody doubts for a moment that 
go the best right, that, for instance, if he executes 
“an titors, even the possible ones, he is within the 
s rightful authority. The Soubahdar, there- 
fully rebelled founded a dynasty, which 
in the Hust, at all events, iS a much greater temptation 
than merely getting a throne. In China, on the contrary, 
the hereditary idea, outside the Imperial Palace, does 
not exist, The Manchu Princes obey some strange 
but traditional law of succession which confines 
the throne to a particular family, but with that 
exception and one other, the family of Confucius, 
no one in China has from descent any claim to 
power. The principle accepted by the whole people, by 
the coolie as well as the Mandarin, is that the best 
qualified should rule, and that the test of quality is 
intellectual attainment as proved by competitive exami- 
nation. To evoke loyalty to a House is, therefore, im- 
possible, and without such loyalty a new sovereignty 
must be at best an unstable affair. The European pro- 
tector would have to be always protecting, and, after 
the first Viceroy had passed away, to be protecting a 
man who in his subjects’ judgment had no sort of 
daim to be protected. That strikes us as a very rotten 
foundation upon which to build up a new polity intended 
to be durable. 

We may add as a final argument that the experience of 
India shows that the existence of the Soubahdars was an 
ever-present temptation to the European Powers. Very 
few of them were then maritime, but the French and the 
Dutch were always trying to form alliances with the new 
Sovereigns and against the English. So late as 1788 the 
Directory tried to form an alliance with Tippoo, who had 
emerged from the chrysalis stage and called himself 
Sultan, and dreams of foreign help were entertained at 
one or two Courts to a much later period. The Govern- 
ment of India regards such dreams with jealousy even 
now, and would undoubtedly think itself compelled to 
swash any Prince who tried to form a foreign alliance. 
The temptation nowadays, when at least five Powers have 
transmarine ambitions, and in China, where, as the world 
fancies, there are endless markets, would be far 
stronger. Each Viceroy’s Court would be a smaller 
Constantinople, with everybody bribing except ourselves, 
and everybody trying, including ourselves, to outwit or 
outbully the remainder. We venture to say that peace 
could not be maintained for ten years, and that while it 
was maintained there would be at least ten panics, each 
protector believing that it would in a month be necessary, 
“in defence of the dearest commercial interests,” to 
disturb the world. The scheme would, in fact, involve 
the very worst, because the least durable and complete, 
form of partition. 
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THE IMMEDIATE FUTURE IN AUSTRIA. 


OVERNMENT by public discussion—the principle 
which underlies our own Constitution—is certainly 

the hope of the world, and probably the method which, 
when the world is a little more civilised, will be generally 
adopted, but itis by no meanscertain that the discussion will 
be carried on in large assemblies. Favoured by the grave 
character of our people, by an unusual historic develop- 
ment, under which the House of Commons was for two 
centuries rather a Senate than a representative body, 
and by the “temperate” character, as Tennyson de- 


scribed it, of our Sovereigns, we have fairly succeeded | 


with that system. So have the Americans in a way, 


though part of their discussion is carried on secretly 
between party leaders and the Executive rather than in 
the representative bodies; so have the Dutch, and so, we 
doubt not, would the Germans, but that the extreme 
danger of their military position has made them patient 
of a certain exaggeration of monarchical power. A nation 
cannot be an army always on guard without leaving to 














its Commander-in-Chief very extensive powers. The 
system, however, does not work in all the countries which 
have adopted it. It is on its trial in France; it has 
failed so tar in Italy ; and in Austria—we mean Cisleithan 
Austria—it has broken down so completely that states- 
men are anxiously considering how they may best effect a 
coup delat. The Deputies do not discuss ; they only quarrel : 
andas the real reason for quarrelling is difference of race. 
the prospect of an end to the quarrel is not hopeful. 
The English and Irish have gone on quarrelling for 
centuries, and if they were fairly equal in numbers, busi- 
ness would be always at a deadlock. It seems to be 
admitted that this deadlock has been reached in Austria 
that the new Parliament—the elections for which wilt 
begin on December 4th—will be just as impracticable 
as the one dissolved, and that the Emperor has promised 
in that event to establish a new Constitution by decree. 
Now what do those words, which in themselves are 
absurdly vague, precisely mean? Do they imply a return 
to despotic government or an effort to establish a new 
method of discussion ? 

We think it may be taken as certain that they mean as 
the next experiment some new kind of Parliament. 
Government by discussion, though sorely discredited, 
will not be abandoned yet. The Emperor will devise, or 
accept from an adviser, some method of electing Deputies 
—we hope fewer in number—which he thinks will render 
discussion fairly fruitful, so that improvements can be 
attempted and business got through. The assumption of 
absolute power, which is the alternative, will not be to his 
taste. He is an old man; he is 2 weary man ; and he has 
had a singular history, which has taught him, though he 
began his pulitical life as a tyrant, that Prince Schwart- 
zenberg was right when he said: “ You can do any- 
thing with bayonets except sit on them.” Moreover, times 
have altered since he was young. Finance has become 
more important, and it would be exceedingly difficult to 
raise heavy taxes, or float a loan urgently needed, by a 
mere exercise of Imperial will. The need for public dis- 
cussion has become greater, and the Emperor, even if he 
decides that he must risk a coup d'etat, because the Con- 
stitution is unworkable, will almost certainly establish 
some kind of representative House. Any kind of House 
must be an experiment, and many motives will impel 
Francis Joseph to make the experiment a bold one, and 
adopt what the Continent calls universal—that is, man- 
hood—suffrage. In the judgment of most Englishmen 
household suffrage would be much better, but on the 
Continent there are two objections to any such restriction. 
One is that there is a great wish for finality, and house- 
hold suffrage is not considered final ; and the other is the 
real difficulty of forcing all the young to fight the battles 
of the country and endure the hateful barrack life, yet 
refusing them any control over the fortunes of the State. 
We suspect this argument will prevail, and anticipate 
that after next year, during which the present kind 
of Parliament will be allowed to fill up its cup 
and place its ineptitude beyond doubt, universal 
suffrage will be the voting method of the whole of 
Central Europe. It is already the method of Germany, 
where it certainly does not produce anarchy, and tbe 
Austrian Emperor watches events in Germany very 
closely. Moreover, this will be probably the line of least 
resistance. Everybody hopes that universal suffrage once 
established will go his way. The Slavs will hope for a 
majority, the Clericals will hope that affairs will turn out 
asin Belgium, and the Germans, who will have most to 
apprehend, besides being Liberals, will have a difficulty 
in arguing that the system which in Germany is found 
consistent with an exaggeration of monarchical power 
must in Austria produce anarchy. We think the experi- 
ment will be tried, and then, or equally in the event of a 
different experiment, will arise the question what is to be 
the “sanction ” of the new Constitution. 

In England we are free of this difficulty because, 
though we constantly forget the fact, we have in this free 
country a Jegal and constitutional autocracy. That which 
King, Lords, and Commons agree to decree is law, even 
if they should confine the suffrage to men with red hair, 
or direct that the Bishops shall appoint half the House of 
Commons, That strange reserved power exists, however, 
only in England and France—we doubt if the Czar could 
legally decree a new baptismal service—and certainly 
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does not exist in Austria. A new Constitution could be 
decreed there only by a coup d'état, and in our day a coup 
d état, to work effectually, requires legalisation. There 
will be trouble else of many kinds, disputes between the 
races, difficulties about finance, possibilities of shocks to 
credit, from which modern statesmen shrink with even 
exaggerated apprehension. The Imperial authority is no 
longer divine, nor will all the peoples of Austria accept 
the doctrine that as the Constitution was given freely by 
the throne, so it may be suspended, abolished, or. greatly 
modified. Something must be done besides decreeing, 
and there are only two kinds possible of that something. 
One, which will not be adopted, would possibly work, 
though it would be illogical. If the Emperor could 
embody his new Constitution in a Bill and get it passed 
by the old Parliament, it would be difficult to resist it, 
even though such a Bill would stand condemned from 
the first, in good legists’ eyes, as wlfra vires. The Bill, 
however, would never pass, and consequently will never 
be proposed. The other expedient is the old one, a 
plebiscite. There are plenty of objections to a plebiscite, 
but it has one advantage which will always lead even those 
who instinctively reject it to wish it could be applied. Its 
moral weight is immense. It conveys the will of the whole 
people, and even Monarchists, who regard it as almost 
impious, and aristocrats, who look on it with contempt, 
shrink, morally shrink as well as physically, before its 
irresistible impact. If the Emperor decrees a new Con- 
stitution and the people accept it, there will, we feel con- 
fident, be scarcely a murmur heard until the experiment 
has been fairly tried. 

But we shall be asked,—Will any new Constitution 
work in Austria in the face of the race difference? We 
do not know, for we do not know how deep the rac: 
difference has gone, or how much the people of Austria 
care to govern themselves. The only precedent, that of 
Switzerland, seems to show that when all races are equally 
treated the race difficulty, even when accentuated by 
differences of creed, is not insuperable. But we do know 
that in our day, when there has once been a breach with 
the tradition that the gift of the King was semi-sacred, 
the prospect for a Constitution deliberately accepted by 
the people is indefinitely better than that for a Constitu- 
tion, even if it is wiser and better framed, which is simply 
octroyé by any Imperial will. The people of Austria may 
be, though we can hardly believe it, incapable of govern- 
ment by discussion, but if they are capable the Constitu- 
tion to which they will be most likely to be loyal will be 
one accepted by themselves. 





ELECTRICAL POWER. 


W* spoke, two or three weeks back, of the immense 

relief to the warmth famine with which we are 
threatened that electricity promises one day to bring us. 
With house coal rising a shilling a ton every ten days 
or so, that is a prospect of very great interest. But 
Professor Silvanus Thompson, in his lecture at the 
British Association last Saturday, raises our hopes still 
higher. He encourages us to look forward to a time 
when electricity will play the part which is now played by 
steam, when it will be the moving power of all industries 
and all locomotion, and when all the miseries which we 
have learned to associate with coal, and, most of all, with 
cheap and wastefully used coal, will be at an end. The 
century which is closing has been the century of steam ; 
the century to which we are coming so close will be the 
century of electricity. 

The economic results of the change are obvious. We 
have hitherto been favoured in every industrial competi- 
tion by the possession of vast supplies of coal obtained 
with comparative ease. That advantage is at an end. 
In the matter of coal we are no longer any better off than 
some of our rivals. But while we have been resting on 
our superiority in this single article, foreign nations have 
gone far ahead of us in the process of devising substitutes 
for coal. Weare already, the Professor tells us, competing in 
certain industries with men who have at their disposal a 
power which costs far less than anything we can command 
in the way of steam engines or gas engines,—less, says the 
Professor, than a halfpenny per hour per horse-power. Such 
stations as Niagara, as Kheinfelden near Basle, as Vizzola in 
Lombardy, are creating new industries and new industrial 











communities, living under new material and soci 
ditions. The neighbourhood of a great wei sa 
become something more than a bait to tourists . gs has 
means of superseding steam and gas alike, Tt 18 the 
objected that waterfalls on such a scale ag these es 
to be found in England. Henry Kingsley indeed has 
described a Thames weir in terms which would hardl : 
exaggerated if applied to the falls of the Rhine oh 
when it comes to generating electric power we fear that 
the inferiority of the native product will be demonstr ‘ 
Professor Thompson, however, is not daunted “ya 
simple an obstacle as this. He proposes to make’ : 
minister to its own supersession. England, he gays z 
her natural source of power in her coalfields, At the 
mouth of every pit he would set up machinery for Re 
rating electricity, to be driven either by steam oa 
Coal will no longer be raised for all the thonsand 
purposes to which it is now adapted; it will } 
raised to create the power which is to take its place, Tom 
these generating centres electric currents would be 
distributed over whole counties, and by these currents all 
the mills and factories in the district would be kept at 
work, and all the trains run. The countless chimneys 
which now poison the atmosphere round every Jarge 
town would then be harmless. Here and there, as z 
gazed from some hill in the neighbourhood, we mioht 
see a single column of smoke rising into the air, but we 
should know that this was the trifling price paid for the 
absence of all smoke besides. Our supply of coal woald 
last practically for ever, because, except possibly for 
exportation to communities backward enough still to use 
steam, the only effective demand on it would be for the 
generation of electricity. 

It is a delightful prospect, and one which grows on us 
the wore it is looked at. “The life of the community.” 
says the Professor, ‘and the life of the worker depend 
on the conditions that surround them ; and the conditions 
which surround them in the electrical age will be far 
better than those which have surrounded them in the 
steam age.” We should once more be able to “ forget six 
counties overhung with smoke ”’; we should no longer be 
forbidden to ‘‘ dream of London white and clean” 
There would never again be a “ Black Country,” for vege. 
tation would speedily clothe even the ashen mountains 
that would be the only memorial of the poisonous indus. 
tries of the past. An electrical England would be a clean 
Evgland, and a clean England would mean an England 
in which a decent and human life might everywhere be 
led if men chose to lead it. The face of the heavens 
would not be constantly hidden from men; _ the rays of 
the sun would have their free course to the earth unim- 
peded by obstacles wholly of man’s creating. We should 
be able to reproduce in our great cities one chief element 
of the superiority which the country enjoys over the 
town. Both alike would be free from smoke, and being 
free from smoke, would be free from all the solid im- 
purities which the smoke pours down upon us. The 
invasion of a new industry would not, as it does now, 
involve the atmospheric ruin of the district. Factories 
would be chimneyless, and so might offend the eye by 
their outlines, but would, at least, leave the eye free to 
see them clearly. Except at the generating centres, 
there would be no coal sidings, and no endless proces- 
sions of coal trucks awaiting their turn to be sent on. 
Fogs, indeed, we should still have, but their colour 
would be changed, and whatever other harm they wight 
do us, they would no longer choke us. 

When all these results are added to the immense 
commercial gains which would follow upon a change that 
left Englishmen free to use their skill and energy upon 
precisely equal terms with other nations, there will be no 
question, we think, as to the accuracy of Professor 
‘Thompson’s forecast. But its realisation depends i @ 
great degree upon the economical use of electricity. It 
will not drive out steam and gas unless it is cheaper that 
steam and gas. But if electricity is to be cheap, propet 
care must be taken that the supply is not left to each 
man to get how and whence he can. There must be 00 
more single firms in Lancashire who ‘consume woré 
power than is required for the electric lighting of the 
whole city of Manchester.” There must be no cross 
purposes between those who find the power. But if the 
work be left to private enterprise there will necessarily 
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oses, and Professor Thompson evidently 
dag ots e will be equally true if it be left to munici- 
«ie Indeed, the probability of this last result will 
. co be realised if we bethink us of what is going on in 
iia to water supply. Jno all directions we see one 
ce community stretching out its hands to a source 
which another wants to mark for its own, and, however 
fairly the question may be settled as between them, 
the interests of the intermediate villages are pretty sure 
to suffer. Again, the magnitude of the work, the amount 
of capital and of technical skill that it will require, will 
be enormous, and to employ this capital and skill profit- 
ably will be beyond the compass of “little separate 
electric stations, whether private, parochial, or even 
municipal.” We have to imagine the whole lighting of 
England done by electricity, and then to remember that 
the amount of electricity needed for working machinery 
will be ten times greater, and even then we shall not 
have provided for heating. Consequently Professor 
Silvanus Thompson has good reason to call the electrical 
question “not only a great industrial, but a great 
national one.” If it is to be protected against all the 
hindrances that arise out of the need of getting hold of 
existing private rights, and of compensating the owners 
for the loss of them, it ought to engage the attention of 
ihe State without loss of time. We are on the threshold 
of a scientific revolution which promises vast social and 
economical benefits. The appropriation of these benefits 
by the whole nation may depend on the foresight shown 
by the Government during the next few years. 








THE EFFECTS OF THE SHRINKAGE OF THE 
WORLD. 

JE wonder sometimes a little what the ultimate result of 
W the shrinkage of the world will be. It is going on 
very fast. Size is measurable by distance, and distance by 
the speed at which it can be traversed, and this speed as re- 
gards ocean travelling increases every year. India, which in 
1850 was thirty-two days distant from London, is now only 
seventeen, and five years hence will be only ten. The 
‘Deutschland’ has this week performed the voyage from 
America to Europe at an average rate of twenty-three knots 
an hour, and at that rate a similar steamer would reach Bom- 
bay in ten days or Hong-kong in seventeen. <A very slight im- 
provement, almost inevitable within the five years, will give us 
a speed in traversing the ocean of twenty-six knots an hour, cr 
seven hundred miles a day, and that means, speaking roughly, 
that Australia will be reached from Europe in sixteen days. 
That rate, moreover, is by no means the greatest attainable. 
If the turbine system is found applicable to the largest ships, 
as it already is to the “ destroyers,” or if the principle of the 
electric motor-car can be applied to ships—which is at all 
events possible—the normal rate of ocean travelling will be 
forty miles an hour, and India will be accessible within the week, 
and North China or Australia within the forinight. The world, 
in fact, for purposes of intercommunication will be reduced 
toa third of the size it possessed half a century ago, and a 
tenth of the size it had when the century began. This, be it 
remembered, is no dream of a man sitting at a desk and 
ignoring obstacles. It is a mere statement of what must be 
if improvements already effected are applied upon a somewhat 
wider scale. What, we ask again, will be the result of such 
speed? In one way it should be good, for knowledge will be 
increased. The deterrent idea of remoteness will disappear, 
very country will become interesting, and every country will 
he visited and explored by multitudes of men with mind. 
Distance divides us more than we think. Men are impatient 
of correspondence which cannot be answered within months, 
they are reluctant to waste more than a certain amount of 
time in travelling from point to point, and they shut their 
minds to events which occur at too great a distance for 
information to be quickly verified or confuted. It is not only 
their energy which is overtaxed, but their imagination. 
If China were only the distance of a day's journey we 
should soon know China as we know France, should be 
interested in Chinese actions from day to day, and should 
lose, gradually no doubt, but completely, that sense of 
bewilderment which at present more than anything else 
divides Europe from China. That must be good to a certain 
extent, for we are coerced into intercourse with China, and a 





better knowledge of those with whom you have constant 
intercourse must, one would think, be beneficial. It will not 
necessarily produce friendship—that is a conventional and 
rather insincere error, every one knowing that he can, under 
certain conditions, hate his next-door neighbour quite as hard 
as his acquaintance in the next town—but it would produce 
understanding, and it must be better to understand. Then 
speedy communication must develop trade, and with trade 
the movement of people who for any reason desire to change 
their habitat. The “facility of emigration,” as we describe 
it, would be largely increased, and facility of emigration must 
be a benefit to mankind. We all acknowledge that as regards 
the interior of any country, cutting roads with that object 
and building railways and abolishing internal duties, and it 
must be as true of nations as of villages. At least, if it is not 
true there must be error in some of our most rudimentary 
ideas regarding civilisation. It is hard to doubt, for example, 
that if South America were within two days’ journey, near- 
ness to that region, with its fertility, its variety, and its vast 
unoccupied spaces, would diminish some of the misery of 
Europe. Experience would be fuller, for we should know 
more of the great variety and differences of mankind, and the 
thoughts of men would be widened as the thoughts of the 
villager are when he finds it easy to travel in many counties. 
We should all be mounted, as it were, on bicycles, and find, as 
bicycle riders find, that distance was nothing like the obstacle 
they had conceived it to be. 


There will be, however, many drawbacks, some of them 
rather serious. It is by no means certain that the globe- 
trotter gains much by his trotting, or that the nearness of 
things in immense variety, while it compels attention, does 
not reduce the power of attending usefully. Schoolboys do 
not benefit by too many subjects. We think we perceive even 
now, when the process is only beginning, that the immense 
variety of objects of interest presented to the cultivated every 
morning through the showers of telegrams is positively 
weakening their power of attending to any one till the general 
body of opinion is more shallow than it was, or even, if we 
may venture on so unpopular an utterance, more ignorant. 
The receptive power of a large proportion of men is slightly 
overtaxed, like that of schoolboys who are being educated a 
little too fast and too “thoroughly.” If, as would happen if 
the rate of communication were multiplied, say, by five, the 
affairs of the whole world became patent, and therefore inter- 
esting, mental weariness would set in, to be followed after a 
certain amount of strain by mental collapse. Let any one 
test this by reading two or three papers on days when they 
are brimming over with news and then trying to remember 
with exactness the information he has acquired. He will find 
that very little of it has reaily bitten into his mind, which has 
been much in the position of a musical ear condemned to 
listen attentively to three tunes at once. People understand 
the topography of South Africa less since they were compelled 
to acquire sometlfing of the topography of China. Then we fancy 
the repulsion of the races might be greatly sharpened. They 
would be much nearer each other, and contiguity, as we may 
see in any village, is not invariably productive of liking. Nobody 
despises a negro like an American, who sees one every day. 
It is by no means certain that we should like the Chinese 
better if we were incessantly in contact with them—at least, 
that is the unbroken testimony of those who are forced in 
America to visit frequently the Chinese quarters in some of 
the great cities—and still less certain that they would in- 
creasingly like us. Intercourse with Europe, on the contrary, 
has developed among Chinamen an almost ferocious bitter- 
ness of dislike. Negrophiles may be, we ourselves think are, 
wiser as well as better men than negrophobes, but they 
are not often persons who have lived in the West Indies. 
Above all, there is risk, we do not say there is certainty, but 
there is risk, that the higher races may lose something of 
their morale through increased intercourse with the lower. 
We all think that the brown man or yellow man must gain 
much by intercourse with the white, but the white man in his 
turn receives something from his inferior, and it is by no 
means wholly beneficial. He learns to tolerate the intolerable, 
as Thomas Hughes used to say, a good deal too readily, and 
to become content with a lower ideal of human life. We 
think or say that if the shrinkage of the world produces more 
intercourse between Europeans and Chinese that musi be 
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good, but the European who becomes Sinified is a degraded | doubt that this intensified realisation of the 
being. We should not look upon the arrival of a 


million Chinese in Europe as an advantage to the morale 
of our quarter of the world, yet an immense increase 
of intercourse with China means precisely the same thing. 
The Crusades enlightened the mind of Europe, but they 
poisoned it too; and we could not imagine a greater mis- 
fortune for the world than that all the better races should 
understand without effort the speech of all the worse. The 
better residents of London do not find that close proximity 
to a public-house improves the character of their households, 
and the increased intercourse among races of different grade 
which must result from increased speed of communication 
will be very like that proximity. Those who know Asia best 
most fear its influence on Europe and America, even while, in 
the interest of Asiatics, they press forward movements the 
first result of which must be incessant intercourse. There is 
nothing to be done, of course, but to go forward and build 
steamers, if we can, moving at sixty miles an hour—people 
say the air will stop them, but it does not stop express trains 
—which would mean that Bombay would be accessible in five 
days; but it will be well for the white men, who have hitherto 
benefited by their comparative seclusion from the East, to 
suspend their hallelujahs to the “ progressive” steam com- 
panies till they know a little better where all this “ progress ” 
is to land them. ‘“ From civilisation to barbarism at fifty 
miles an hour” is not, to our mind, the most fascinating of 
advertisements. 





THE THINGS BEYOND THE TOMB. 
BOOK has just been published called “The Things 
Beyond the Tomb,’ by the Rev. T. H. Passmore 
(London: Longmans and Co., 2s. 6d. net). The author, by 
diligent searching of the decrees of Councils, twisting texts, 
and realising metaphors, thinks that he can tell his readers a 
great deal about the life after death, and sets down his pious 
opinions with a dogmatism which savours rather of intel- 
lectual self-assurance than of religious faith. The effect of 
the book is to bring back to the reader with fresh vividness 
how little we know from the supreme authority, that is, from the 
words of our Lord Himself, about the next world. Christianity 
itself does not illumine “the undiscovered country,” but 
only shines as a “kindly light amid the encircling gloom.” 
Even for those who implicitly accept the guidance of that 
light, and believe that it will never lead them over a preci- 
pice to annihilation, the gloom is sometimes soul-shaking, and 
they must often experience a sense of spiritual vertigo as they 
walk beside the great gulf fixed between this world and the 
next, It is evidently the will of God that we should not see 
through that wall of darkness towards which we are all 
travelling,—the wall of darkness which we call death. Theo- 
logians who describe heaven and hell, or expound their various 
theories of purgatory, and declare in favour of general or 
particular days of judgment, do but make the faith of their 
hearers reel and miss their own mark every time that they 
refuse to turn away from the “babblings and oppositions of 
knowledge, falsely so called,’ and forget “the excellent 
certainty of their subject which is God.” 

Whether or no there is a purgatory in the next world we 
eannot tell, but it is certain that in this life our souls are 
cleansed from a spirit of bargaining and self-interest by a 
heavy discipline of ignorance laid upon us by God Almighty, 
—in knowledge of whom standeth our eternal life.” Perhaps 
no generation has felt the hardship of submitting itself under 
the hand of God in the matter of this ignorance so keenly as 
the present one, been so conscious of its want of knowledge, 
or hazarded so few guesses about the future. “ We cannot 
order our speech by reason of the darkness.” Formerly men 
believed more readily in their own imaginings; the line 
between fact and metaphor was less sharply drawn. Hopes 
of future bliss founded on the visions of the writer of the 
Apocalypse satisfied simple inquirers and were capable of 
various interpretations; but now poetry has hardened into 
prophecy, whose fulfilment we cannot literally believe in and 
do not greatly desire. Religious aspiration remains the same 
in allages. Its highest expression is still to be found in Job 
and the Psalms. But ideals of happiness, whether they apply 
here or hereafter, change. They wax old as doth a garment. 


No one who believes in the government of God at ail can 
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rounding the last things—of which men in the Middle a 
geg 


wrote so glibly—is borne in upon us for some good purpos 
and it is in trying to understand that purpose ‘that ny 
tion for our apparent loss of faith is to be looked mg 
Already in many ways the Church has profited by a disci ai 
which certainly “for the present seemeth to hi presi ve 

be grievous 
She has learned that the spiritual life, which woe are ¢ 
have “more abundantly” after death, is to he begun pn 
expected. A smaller proportion of the educated pm 
possibly go to church now than formerly, but jf Pl 
worship God less openly they certainly serve Him better 
Oppression, injustice, and cruelty have lessened yery appre. 
ciably lately. No one can read the memoirs of the be. 
ginning of this century and doubt it. Our Lord said 
that a man going with a gift to the altar, and there 
remembering that his brother had something against 
him, was to be reconciled before he worshipped. If in 
this generation we have often forgotten the gift, we have 
at least sought the reconciliation. Christianity, unlike 
Buddhism, is not primarily a contemplative religion, Tho 
monastic ideal has been grafted upon it. The “ diyins 
prompting to do the disagreeable right,” as Georve 
Eliot called it, generates the spiritual life, and obedience ty 
that prompting preserves and strengthens it better thay 
“any speculation how sublime soever.” It is only by um. 
certainty as to the future that the importance of the present 
can be enforced upon the human mind. Were the nature of the 
eternal life known to us, were our continued individual 
existence even a demonstrable fact instead of a question of 
faith, our actions in this world would come to be looked upon 
as matters of small importance, and our sympathy for suffer. 
ing would be largely diminished. If we could see before us 
endless opportunities of doing good unto all men, we should 
lose the great spur contained in the words, “ While ye have 
time.” We see an illustration of this in the extraordinary want 
of sympathy and human feeling sometimes evinced by people 
who, firmly convinced of their own clear realisation of heaven, 
mistake a sanguine conviction for confidence in God. All proof 
as tothe future being denied to us, the difference between faith 
and hope is very fine, and is largely a matter of words and of 


temperament. To believe and to know are very different 
things. A life of faith does not exclude the agonies of doubt, 


Faith presupposes a hypothesis strong enough to bear the 
whole fabric of a man’s theories of life and to support him in 
every question of conduct. Such a faith is as much as most 
of us can look for here. Thomas & Kempis, whose religious 
genius so often made him wider than his creed, and to whom 
the thoughts of many hearts were revealed in moments of 
painful uncertainty, expressed what we mean so much better 
than we are able to do, as to tempt us to quote him at length, 
well known though every word of his writing is :— When one 
who often anxiously wavered between hope and fear was one 
day consumed with sadness, he prostrated himself in prayer 
in church before a certain altar and revolved these things 
within himself, saying: ‘Oh, if I did but know that, I should 
persevere on and on.’ All at once he heard within himself 
the divine answer: ‘And what wouldst thou do if thou knewest 
this 2 Do now what thou wouldst do then, and thou wilt be 
safe enough.’ And presently, being comforted and strength- 
ened, he committed himself to the divine will and his anxious 
wavering ceased. Neither had he a mind to search curiously 
to know what should befall him hereafter, but studied rather 
to inquire what was the acceptable and perfect will of God 
for the beginning and accomplishing of every good work.” 


It takes more faith to trust God, “though he slay” us, 
than to write the “ Divina Commedia.” One of the messages 
which God’s present discipline of doubt conveys to this 
generation we believe to be that belief in an eternal life is 
not the first step to the knowledge of God, but that through 
knowledge of God faith in a future life is to be obtained, 
otherwise faith is little better than a logical conviction in the 
learned, or submissive credulity in the simple. The aim of 
religion is not the dangling of rewards and punishments 
before the sons of men, but the perfecting of the mirror of 
conscience until it shall adequately and consciously reflect 
the will of God. Christ, who revealed to us more of the 
divine nature than mere human nature could ever have dis- 
covered, impressed upon the minds of His followers with 
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constant yeiteration the duty of love. it the preservation of 
soodwill to all men and of love to our friends be in accord. 
ee h the will of God to usward here, and one of the 
ine vvees of the spiritual life, it is hardly reasonable to 
se that it will be quenched hereafter. Nevertheless, 
ignation in uncertainty in the matter of meeting and 
resigh «+» each other in the next world must remain to most 
recognising eac 5 : * eg Ci: 

people the hardest act of faith by which we are called upon to 
éserve God for our good always. 

There is one more light in which the uncertainty under 
which we all sometimes flag presents itself to our minds usa 
blessing. It is a great vent for the imagination, lifting us 
ant of the petty round of every day facts, supplying to each of 

1s his own hope, his own possibility of happiness. No 

, y which we are capuble of grasping could soothe and 
sjevate, purify and satisfy, the million minds who crave for it. 
The assurance that they would live for ever in this world 
yould come to most men, however happy, with a tinge of 
disappointment. They might fee! a certain amount of relief, 
iut they would feel it amidst the ruins of many radiant, if half- 
conscious, visions. Fear of death, however, casts a continual 
shadow upon some lives. The timor mortis of which the 
ancients spoke yields to no argument, and has little to do 
with faith; itis a physical thing, like a tendency to faint at 
the sight ot blood, and belongs altogether to the body. For 
those who feel it, it is a duty to dwell as little as possible 
upon the end of life upon earth, but it is not to be cured here, 
—only by death, as the writer of Hebrews says, can they 
je delivered “who through fear of death were all their lifetime 
subject to bondage.” ‘To the majority of men death becomes 
less dreadful as they advance in life: each piece of finished 
work seems to detract from its terrors. For women, whose 
york is less definite and more interwoven with the domestic 
drama of life, the approaching change is more awful. On 
the other hand, they have less thirst for knowledge, and 
find submission in the face of mystery less difficult. 
Richard Baxter—of whom Johnson said, “ Read any of his 
works; they are all good”—sets forth in verse with a wonderful 
and religious simplicity the faith whose eyes are holden, 
which is to be our guide among shadows where sight is 


certaint 


useless :— 
“Christ leads me through no darker rooms 
Than He went through before, 
And he who to God’s Kingdom comes 
Musi enter by that door. 


My knowledge of that life is small, 
The eye of faith is dim; 

It is enough that He knows all, 
And I shall be with Him.” 





THE HUMOURS OF THE “FANCY.” 

HE honorary secretary of the National Mouse Club was 
recently presented with £8 in subscriptions as a mark of 
appreciation of his work for this Club. The Ladies’ Kennel 
Journal, which gives this item of news, is not an “extreme” 
fancier’s organ, but a very humane one. Even the remedies 
for some ailments of pugs are advertised with the attractive 
heading of “No Starving.” It also records some interest- 
ing details of how the mouse classes are doing at shows. 
lt appears that in the Midlands a district Fur and Feather 
Society's annual show was remarkable for the quality of these 
classes, “A very pretty Dutch mouse won, and its owner 
took a V.H.C. [very highly commended] with a lovely 
white one.” Another well-known exhibitor “sent a very fat 
lawn one, but his fur was not in very good condition.” A 
iawn-and-white mouse easily won a second prize, and another 





lady exhibitor obtained such honours that people whose | 


ambitions are modest, and who wish to begin with one foot 
tymly planted on the lowest rung of the exhibitor’s ladder, 
would probably like to hear about it. “A white one got 
third; and two very well marked ones got second and third. 
A sable mouse, with the best of ears, was third also; and a 
lovely black-and-tan, catalogued at £20, was second. One 
owned by the same lady, the best in all the show, was first.” 
The writer does not know the points of a mouse, though £20 
les price calculated to make beginners envious. But this 
pitch of excellence is not obtained without intense thought 
and expenditure of energy. as plainly appears from the 
regrets expressed that one well-known exhibitor of guinea- 


| chickens, 


pigs, “ who never failed to take leading honours wherever she 
showed them,” has given it up because she has married. 

It would be wrong to laugh at the National Mouse Club, 
because it leads to higher things. It is difficult to draw 
line at which the fancier ends and the stock- 
breeder begins. In the preliminary remarks printed and 
cireulated before a sale of one of the premier herds of 
pedigree cattle in this county, the auctioneer noted that the 
owner “had been marked out early for distinction. A 
natural taste from boyhood for livestock, first with canaries, 
later with rabbits, and then with Langshan poultry, with all 
of which champion prizes and challenge cups were won, led 
him to extend his taste,” with results of the happiest kind, 
and the creation of a ‘Transatlantic reputation. The 
parallel of Dandie Dinmont’s terriers occurs, they being 
entered first to “stots and rottens, then to tods and brocks.” 
The chief difference between the “fancy” and the stock- 
breeders is the vivacity and vigour with which the devotees of 
the former differ on the subjects most dear to them. Their 
surplus energy is immense, and their loyalty to their leaders 
unstinted. The tributes paid in works devoted to their 
special animals to the organisers or founders of the 
fancy are of the floridly generous but perfectly sincere order. 
The personal sacrifices, unremitting single-minded zeal, un- 
swerving devotion, and singular rectitude of these pioneers 
and pilots are dwelt upon in pages of heartfelt laudation. 
Their portraits embellish the text; and there can be no doubt 
from the expression of their countenances that they are the 
kind of leaders who never swerve from the stern path of 
duty. What that duty is, and the trials which beset 
them by the way, every fancier knows too well. Fancies 
like other cults. For a time they are pursued 
with a single mind. Then divisions arise, because dif- 
ferent and conflicting ideals grow up insensibly, not from any 
suggestion of the fanciers, but from the nature of things. 
Some one has a rabbit or a pigeon or a guinea-pig showing 
marked features differing from the true type, yet so excellent 
in themselves that he cannot set the animal aside. In time 
he begins to prize these very differences, and then he gathers 
his friends, who, perhaps, have animals like it, and starts 
a schism. Now in the heavy lines of genuine stock- 
breeding, such as South Downs, or Shire 
Tamworth pigs, or large whites, every one is so abso- 
lutely convinced that he is right and every one else wrong 
that he treats suggestions of change with contempt. In the 
“fancy” matters are different, or, rather, when the parties differ 
the dissidence is very marked, and embodied not only in cor- 
respondence, but in the permanent pages of the organs devoted 
to the “fancy.” On the Turf there are scandals; in agricul- 
ture, questions. In the “fancy” there are “rows.” These 
“rows” are generally epoch-making, as they lead to the crea- 
tion of two lines of some breed instead of one; so on the whole 
they are beneficial. Every one hurls himself into the fray 
and does his level best, and no one who observes these dissen- 
sions with a proper sense of what they may lead to fails to 
remember them. There was the great Black-and-Tan Row, 
which may serve as a specimen. It was some years ago, 
probably ten, so feeling has cooled. Some one had the great 
eood fortune to find a “ sport” among various kinds of rabbits 
turned out to run wild, which was like a wild rabbit, but was 
coloured black-and-tan. This was promptly domesticated, 
and a new and desirable breed, just like wild rabbits, only 
black-and-tan, was founded. All their points were maintained, 
even “the wild expression of the eye.” But people could 


the 


are 


horses, or 


| not let them alone, and began to exhibit black-and-tans 


with lop-ears and so forth, degrading them to a mere 
hutch-rabbit. The grand old original black-and-tans were 
threatened with extinction or degradation, and it was 
feared that all the wild character would be lost. These 
are the moments which prove the true leaders of the 
fancy. Then comes the trial of character and constancy, 
which wins the devotion of loyal followers. In this case the 
leaders, if the writer’s recollection serves, went opposite ways, 
and there were for a time two black-and-tan clubs, the 
members of which were not on speaking terms. Then there 
was the Great Grit Row, and another, too bitter and too 
dreadful to name, in certain breed of 
The Great Grit Row originated spontaneously. 


connection with a 


| Some one had very superior chickens, which won endless 





prizes, which he accounted for by the fact that he gave 
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them “grit,” which he pounded up himself. The grit idea 
“caught on,” as they say. Very many people thought grit 
was the thing. They almost fed their chickens on grit. 
They had it in sizes, and put saucers of small grit about as 
large as gunpowder before callow chickens, and of large 
grit as big as maize for grown-up cocks and hens. All 
the fowls acquired a taste for grit, even if they had it 
not already. Then an opposition arose who hardly let 
their chickens look at grit. One leader and breeder of prize- 
winners wrote to say that his lived on bare boards, where 
there was no possibility of picking up grit, and so forth, 
and insinuated the darkest motives as against the advocates 
of the grit, who sold no end of it at a very handsome rate, 
considering the abundance of the article in nature. It was 
about twice as dear as the best oilcake. 

Of the terrible division which recently arose in poultry 
circles brief mention only can be made. A fancier discovered 
a new breed of chickens of the useful kind. Now it is well 
known that any one who discovers a new chicken expects by 
its means to benefit mankind and solve the cottage problem 
and the rural emigration question. Conceive, then, the feel- 
ings of a fancier who sees a chicken which might and ought 
to do this being turned into a “show” variety, and the 
judges lending themselves to this course. Making a chicken 
or pigeon into a “show” animal means that if it has long 
legs you make them longer, while if it has short legs you 
make them almost disappear, or some such treatment, 
without caring in the least whether it will be useful or 
able to lay eggs or good to eat. Where, then, is the solu- 
tion of the cottage problem and the benefit to humanity ? 
Gone for ever. There were many and bitter protests, and 
the result was a third kind of chicken of a highly useful 
character. But the fanciers do excellent work in providing 
amusement, and even profit, for numbers of people who would 
otherwise have no scope for surplus energy. They create a 
demand for other people to supply. When prize Belgian 
hares are sold for £60, and even larger sums, and guinea-pigs 
for £20, to go to America and the Colonies, while breeding 
prize pigeons and canaries has become a national industry, it 
is difficult to foresee the future limits of the fancy. We imagine 
that fish or iguanas may eventually find a place beside the 
birds and rabbits, the cavies and the mice. To suggest new 
objects for clubs and associations to raise to the dignity of a 
“class” in shows, and later to have shows all to themselves, is 
one of the dreams of good fanciers. Generally the animals 
taken up are in some way poor relations or neglected breeds 
of others which have either reached perfection, or have been 
so spoiled by the shows that they are no longer admired, and 
show their unfitness for survival by failing to survive at all. 
Most people who are not in the fancy think that carrier 
pigeons are pigeons which can carry messages. But carrier 
pigeons had wattles, and these were so developed by the show 
breeders that at last they needed to have their eyes opened 
for them every morning, because the wattles shut them up. 
Then the pigeons which had not been patronised and could 
fly with messages were called “homers,” and not carriers. 
These were then bred for shows, and became perfectly use- 
less ; so now they are called “show” homers, and those which 
can fly are “flying” homers, about as distinctive a title, one 
would say, as walking postmen. Other “very high-class 
fancy” are bred with such short beaks that they cannot 
feed their own young ones and always need nurse pigeons 
to bring them up. Thus there is no fear that the fancy will 
ever be quite stationary, as it kills off its own protégés. Even 
the dogs, or some of the breeds, may come to a bad end at 
their hands. An American man of science is at present on a 
visit to England for the purpose of studying teeth, because 
he has long heard it imputed against his countrymen and 
countrywomen that they lose theirs abnormally soon. Almost 
the first discovery he has made is that the modern British 
prize bulldog has such ridiculous front teeth that he cannot 
bite properly, and if he did the teeth would be squeezed out. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ee 
THE HUMBLE ROACH. 
(To THE Eptror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


S1r,—The roach is a commen sort of fish, neither much sought 
after by rich anglers for sport, nor esteemed by epicures 








for the table. Roach-fishing is despised by those that ) 

access to a trout-stream; and certainly there jg no “ nt 
inviting and mawkish dish than boiled roach taken fe 
stagnant canal. If the epithet “lordly ” may be assigned 

the salmon, “ humble” wiil not be out of place applied to : 
roach. Yet, asall salmon do not afford equal sport a 2 
angler, nor appear of equal firmness and flavour on the ni i 
so there are varieties of roach. The more swift-flowine cam 
a roach lives in, the more are his sporting and pte stipe 
qualities developed. He is more difficult to atch, his flesh i 
whiter, and even delicate in taste, if he be but pro a 
cooked, of which we shall have something to say later, wy 


from a 


Let us suppose, then, it is a summer afternoon: the hay hag 
been cut and carted, the birds are silent and moulting : the 
heavy green of late summer shows no autumnal change. Rain 
has fallen lately; the stream that we know of is filled with 
water, but not muddy, and the roach will be ready to take the 
bait. It isasmall, rapid stream—the Pip Brook by namo— 
which flows into the River Mole, and holds as good little roach 
asany. In the upper part are a couple of mill-ponds, from 
which the water pours with vigorous force and much 
splashing. Then the current subsides, and the brook flows 
leisurely through meadows, partly in the open and partly 
overhung by the hedgerows. In places it runs rapidly over 
the stony shallows; in places the current has worn away the 
banks and formed deeper holes and swims where the fish congre- 
gate. When the water is clear you may see the roach in small 
shoals keeping their places against the current with their heads 
up stream. They are active, silvery little fellows, who are 
purified and kept lively by the rapid water in which they live, 
very unlike the slimy, vegetable-eating roach in a muddy 
pond. And now, at this season of the year, they are at their 
best; the afternoon is the time to catch them; and as soon 
as they are caught is the time to cook and eat them. Any 
rod will do; but if it be long and stiff it enables you not to 
show too much of your body above the bank; we need a 
fine gut-line, stained in strong coffee, to take off the shine, 
and to add a brownish colour. For bait there is nothing like 
the brandling-worms taken from a rotten dung-heap and 
kept a short while in damp moss to purge and cleanse 
them. The hook should be very small, and nothing 
further is required. Let us now choose a likely spot, 
where there is a pool and deep enough water to 
collect the fish. A worm is threaded on to the hook and 
pulled well up, so as to cover the shank where it joins the 
gut. If it bea large worm a piece will suffice. Anglers are 
divided as to whether the head or tail of a lob-worm is the 
more enticing; but among the brandlings the choice is of no 
moment. We fix a small porcupine quill as a float, so that 
the worm swims in mid-water about a foot or two below the 
surface. A single shot will be enough to cock so light a quill. 
Now let us put our line into the water at the top of the pool; 
the jaunty float stands upright, and is carried steadily along 
by the current until it reaches the shallow water. We ouw- 
selves sit down upon the bank, as far back as may be, and 
follow it on its course with expectant eyes. If nothing 
happens, we lift the line lightly out of the water and 
repeat the process. But soon, if all goes well, and the 
fish are in the biting humour (which is the unforeseeable 
part in fishing), the float is checked it its downward course ; 
it moves one way and another, and then up stream; maybe 
it goes down under water. But there is no need to wait for 
this. The slightest strike, a mere raising of the top of the 
rod, is enough; there is that pleasant tightening of the line 
and the indescribable feeling that something is on the hook. 
We lift him out on to the grass, neatly hooked through the 
upper lip and easy to take off; give him his quietus and 
deposit him in the basket. It is a cruel and disturbing thing 
to have him there kicking and gasping. Now let us wipe our 
fingers on the grass and see whether we can get another 
and another, till we have a dish. Sometimes we may 
stop to watch a kingfisher on a branch a few yards 
away, or the sandmartins perched in rows on the railings, 
feeding their gaping youngsters. Later on, water-rats come 
out from their holes, and sit up on their haunches at the 
water's edge grooming their whiskers with their little paws. 
These things may be seen by the angler; and are they not 
to be included in the pleasures of roach-fishing? When the 
fish in one place become scared, we may walk up stream and 
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the water where it runs out of the mill; or down stream, 
place Where there is a plank bridge across the brook, 
we at hb one can conveniently drop the line, and let the 
ane vied along dancing up and down amidst the froth 
ie ‘When the flood of evening sunshine shows 
aye ig near setting it is time to reel up the 
_ clean the hook of its fragments of worm, and fix 
+ to one of the rings of the rod. Our basket contains 
twenty oF twenty-five little fish, well shaped and 
plump, with bright red fins and clean, silvery bodies. 

They are not monsters, certainly, for seven or eight are needed 

to turn the scale with a pound weight. But they w ill be none 

the leas good eating ; they have lived in clear, swift waters, 
and have fed on clean foods. Take them to the kitchen and 
let the cook at once scrape their scales and remove their 
outs, but on no accouut let her cut off their heads or split 
them open, which she will be anxious to do. There is but one 
sav of cooking roach, and that by grilling them at a clear 
hot fire, on an old-fashioned gridiron, so that they come to 
table with the brown sears from the bars upon their skins. 

Let them be served all smoking hot and well sprinkled with 

alt, which should be done while they are yet upon the grill. 

On no consideration suffer the cook to smear them with 
chopped parsley and melted butter, which she will want 
to do; they should have dry skins and no liquor in the 
ish. Upon the table have plates of thickly cut bread-and- 

butter, white or brown; also a lemon cut in half, so that you 
may squeeze a little Juice on your plate, and not cut into 
eighths or sixteenths, so that when you try to squeeze them the 
juice runs over your fingers and spirts into your eyes. Take 
afish upon your plate, and a fork in either hand, and split 
your fish along the centre of his back, so that the mid-rib is 
separated from the two sides. A fragrant steam rises as he is 
split, and the white meat may be picked off the skin without 
fear of a bone in your throat. What a capital fish! No 
taste of mud! Ifyou fancy a condiment with them, try a 
few drops of Mr. Burgess’s anchovy sauce mixed with the 
lemon juice. It is delicious. Hunger, too, is a very good 
sauce, The bread-and-butter also tastes excellent. What shall 
wedrink? There is nothing better to wash them down than 
cups of tea. It has been a pleasant day,for no day spent in 
fishing can be otherwise to a rural philosopher. Who would 
not return contented with an empty basket after a day spent 
in the open air watching a float— 

“ Where winding streams amid the flowery meads 
Perpetual glide along; and undermine 
The caverned banks, by the tenacious roots 
Of hoary willows arched; gloomy retreat 
Of the bright scaly kind, where they at will 
On the green watery reed their pasture graze, 
Suck the moist soil, or slumber at their ease ” ? 

We have but imperfectly described half of the delights 
which the humblest form of fishing may afford to those who 
pursue them. The pleasures of angling have very frequently 
moved the merriment of those who are incapable of appreci- 
ating them; and even more jests and stories are repeated at 
the expense of anglers than of Bishops. It is thought 
amusing to disturb them by throwing stones into the water, 
or making inquiries as to the contents of their creel—I am, 
Sir, &e., Piscator Uranus. 


lin 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Nee 
THE LATE MISS MARY KINGSLEY ON THE BOERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”)] 
Sir—I think the following extract from a letter written by 
the late Miss Mary Kingsley just before her death may 
interest your readers.—I am, Sir, &c., A 





“IT shall as soon as possible leave South Africa and 
go back to West Africa, for I hate South Africa. The 
whole atmosphere seems reeking with lies; you can believe no 
one, and no one believes you, and as a general rule this 
state of mind is safe and suited to the region. I do not 
like such regions, that is all. In West Africa there is left 
some honour, some trust in a man’s word: I have now had, 
as the medical men would say, some three hundred Boers ‘ under 
observation." They have for the most part been delirious, and talked 
their minds pretty freely, and it is certain, whatever their leaders 
may be, these men are simple—fools, from my individual point of 








view. They believe in the Old Testament in a way English 
people do not. They, the Boers, believe in it like the negro believes 
in his ju-ju. Well, the Old Testament code of honour is extremely 
bad, saving your presence, and the Old Testament view of the 
responsibility of the chosen people —i.c., in this case the Boers—to 
any other race is also very low. Their view is that Jehovah 
gave them the Transvaal as their Canaan. If you can understand 
such a state of mind, they are Jews, and everything promised 
by Jehovah is their private property. A more dangerous 
form of religion they could not have, for apart from it they 
have all the virtues of Dutchmen,—the tenacity of purpose, the 
independence of character, and if it be a virtue, the keen love of 
their own land. It is not their own if any one else, black or white, 
has a claim to power in it. It seems to mea mere waste of time 
to deal with a tender leniency towards the Boer’s political feel- 
ings. It is no mortal use explaining to him the individual advan- 
tages he will have as a citizen of the British Empire. It is not his 
Empire, and he will take every concession you give him, profit 
by every advantage you give him, and use all his increased power 
to get back his own country for himself. The only thing to do 
with them is to so utterly defeat them that they will realise it is 
no mortal use their thinking they can in this generation regain 
their own land, and then educating the next generation 
out of Old Testamentism, which is a difficult thing to do, 
as you have Exeter Hall and Co. in your own camp; 
indeed, South Africa will be an awful nuisance to the Empire 
for years. There is not a shadow of a doubt that every Colonist 
of Dutch descent is disloyal to the British Empire at heart. 
They hate the English Colonist population; they see the power 
of England, and believe in it more than the Transvaalers do, but 
they also believe in their power to humbug England, and those 
who will say they are in favour of annexation, &c., have all at 
the back of their minds a Dutch South Africa. But you know 
more about the whole affair than I do. Here am I stuck round 
this corner. Round this corner come all the sympathisers with 
the Boer cause, not ostentatiously, one or so at a time, and they 
express the greatest admiration, &c.,and you hear what they 
say—when the officer is not intruding his presence on them. It 
is the most curious mixture of absolute simple sincerity, canting 
humbug, and real good, noble intention on the part of the British 
officer and statesman. Pearls before swine are such things as 
freedom and political equality for all white men when given to 
men who don’t believe in these things and who do believe in the 
Qld Testament code, and when such concessions are given for the 
mere sake of gaining the trust and affection of the Dutch here— 
weil, the British Empire is merely making a fool of itself.” 


[We have the greatest respect for everything written by 
Miss Mary Kingsley—one of the noblest and most just as well 
as one of the most truly patriotic of Englishwomen—but surely 
the fault is not in the Old Testament so much as in the Boers. 
When the seed fell in a better and wholly different soil, as it 
did in the Puritans of Old and of New England, the results 
were not a negation of honour and humanity, but the exact 
reverse. Cromwell, Milton, and Colonel Hutchinson were as 
unlike the typical Boer as it is possible to imagine. The 
true Puritans, the “men who called Milton friend,’ were 
steeped in Old Testamentism, but they were essentially 
chivalrous, high-minded gentlemen.—EbD. Spectator. } 





THE SOUTH AFRICAN SITUATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Your article on the above in the Spectator of the 8th 
inst. opens the way to considerable difference of opinion. I 
doubt, however, if it shows much acquaintance with local con- 
ditions in South Africa, or an adequate conception of Dutch 
character. For example, you represent the Boers as acknow- 
ledging the receipt of the “thorough beating they required.” 
This is exactly what they do not acknowledge. Man for man 
they have not been beaten,—the honours of war remain with 
them. With heavy odds against them they have suffered 
defeat, but they still retain, rightly or wrongly, a belief in 
their own superiority in the field against an equal number of 
Englishmen. One cannot but be sorry that this is so, but 
the fact remains, and is not to be forgotten because ignored. 
Again, you say:—“The Boers in the first year of the new 
régime may be an important part of the population. In three 
years’ time they will be a small minority. In ten years’ time 
they will be a negligible quantity.” Ithink you are entirely 
mistaken. It is in the first years only that they will be “a 
negligible quantity.” The extraordinary facility by which 
persons of English origin and tradition are “ Dutchified” in 
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South Africa has not been appreciated by those who have not 
lived there. The son of an English Bishop is the keenest 
member of the late Bond Ministry. The Chief Moderator of 
the Dutch Reformed Church is a Scotchman, and a litter 
opponent of the English policy. The policeman who killed 
the man Edgar rejoices in the not un-English name of Jones. 
Mr. Churchill tells us of his encounter with a “Scottish 
Boer,” and with two young men, “ English by race, Afri- 
kander by birth, Dutch by choice.” Mr. FitzPatrick tells us that 
“there are scores of Boers unable to speak word of English 
who, nevertheless, own very characteristic English, Scotch, or 
Trish names, many of them being childven of deserters from 
the British Army.’ These are not isolated instances ; they are 
characteristic of what goes on, and will vo on, all over South 
Africa. The Dutch population “ mop up” children of English 
birth. Englishwomen marry Dutchmen and are * Dutcuified.” 
Mrs. Louis Botha is not a solitary instance. Dutch girls 
(unless they marry money) convert their husbands, and it 
may be taken as a fact of almost universal experience that 
the children of mixed marriages are Dutch Afrikanders in 
thought and sympathy. Immigration on a large scale will 
temporarily stay the progress of Dutch influences, but the 
larger the immigration the larger will be Dutch influence 
in the future. There seem to be three possibilities for South 
Africa :—(1) A second Iveland,—coerced and restrained by 
force. This could not last for long. (2) A united South 
Africa under the British flag and loyal to the Empire. 
This depends upon the settlement of to-day. If it is carried 
out on the lines suggested by most of our Press, it may he 
put out of consideration at once. (3) A united South Africa 
under an Afrikander flag. We lost America through stupidity, 
and we English people sometimes repeat our mistakes. The 
promise of the future lies with the Dutch. If we conciliate 
them we retain South Africa. If we fail to do so we lose 
South Africa. It may be that things have gone too far to 
make this possible. The Dutch character is one which will 
always preclude the Dutch population from becoming a 
negligible quantity. If we lose South Africa it will be due 
to the Chamberlain diplomacy. It is disastrous that two 
countries should have engaged in war on account of three 
men,—Cecil Rhodes at the Cape, Paul Kruger at Pretoria, 
and the Colonial Secretary at Whitehall.—I am, Sir, &e., 
22 High Street, Stepney, E. C. BAUMGARTEN. 


[The absorption of the British by the Dutch only takes 
place to any great extent where the Dutch are in a majority. 
When, as in the Transvaal of the future, there is a large non- 
Dutch and English-speaking population, the absorption will be 
the other way. Absorption of this kind was taking place in the 
Johannesburg district, in spite of the furious efforts of the 
Boers to prevent it. Our correspondent’s mistake is a com- 
mon one. He has not, apparently, imagination enough to 
conceive a state of things in South Africa different from that 
which is or has been. Ten years hence, provided we make no 
attempt to kill the Dutch language by unfair means, and treat 
the Boers justly—which we confidently believe we shall do— 
he will find out his error.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





THE NAVY AND THE MARINES. 
[TO THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Str.—The letter of “ Naval Officer” under the above heading 
in the Spectator of September 1st, when taken in conjunction 
with the correspondence you recently published describing a 
“serious defect in the Navy,” which dealt with the engineer 
branch of the Service, reveals how much the “human 
element” in our naval problem needs attention. I rejoice 
that the Spectator allows space for its consideration. “ Naval 
Officer’ observes that there exists “open discontent” in the 
Marine branch of the Naval Service, which numbers some 
twenty thousand officers and men, and is composed of two 
corps, artillery and infantry. Other correspondents have 
informed you that the same state of things exists in another 
branch of the Navy—viz., the engineers—which numbers some 
twenty-three thousand. Thus your columns record, from 
various sources, the assertion that discontent prevails among 
some forty-three thousand officers and men of the Fleet. If 
there be any foundation for this—and I know there is a great 
deal—the fact is of national import. It is rendered move 


thousand represents about half the entire per 


Fleet, and largely exceeds the total number of ss me 


seamen borne in the Naval Service. I agree with “Naval 
Officer's” conclusions, so far as I am able to understand th : 
as to the direction the reform he demands should proceed a 
seem, in effect, those put forward by me in a lecture helers rn 
Royal United Service Institution on “ General Princi a 
of Naval Organisation,” March 6th, 1871, which I — 
persistently advocated during the intervening period of ane 
thirty years. I, however, differ from the reasons he gives for 
those conclusions. He seems to regard the great national 
question of waste and confusion in the Navy too much from 
the point of view of persons rather than of principles. Now 
the taxpayers provide the cost of maintenance of these mag. 
nificent Marine forces for Naval Service. . 
spared in the scientific education of the officers fe 

the training | of the men for service both afloat and 

ashore. Having got these highly organised and specially 

trained forces, * Naval Officer” tells us what the Admiralty 

does with them. Their functions are now narrowed within the 

following limits :—(1) Sentry duty, which bluejackets can be 

taught to do as well; (2) employment “as working hands, where 

their military training is more of a drawback than otherwise”; 

(3) domestic service, “in which department they do anything 

but shine.” Parenthetically he mentions that they “man a 

comparatively insignificant number of guns and supply a small 

proportion of ammunition.” Your readers may well ask why the 

Navy gets so little return out of so great an expenditure on the 

Marine forces. They will hardly accept the reasons indicated 

by “ Naval Officer,” which in effect are these :—(a) Because 

naval officers, happily, do not now require protection from 

their own men which Marines formerly afforded; (b) 

because “the seaman gunner of to-day is almost as 

highly trained and every bit as good a shot as your 

[Marine] artilleryman, and has shown that on shore he is fit and 
ready to take his place in any fighting line or work any field 

battery with equal success, while for ship purposes generally he 
is incomparably superior.” His first reason is sound anda 
matter for rejoicing ; his second is open to the gravest question. 
Space does not permit my dealing with it fully. I may, how- 
ever, state one or two broad facts. We want the most highly 
trained men behind the guns of our ships and the very best 
shots. What they are called or what may be the colour of 
their clothes is of no importance. Now the Parliamentary 
return of the prize firing in the Fleet shows as follows. 
Where the “insignificant number of guns” manned by 
Marine Artillery and Infantry have been allowed to com- 
pete with those manned by bluejackets, they have earned 
more prize-firing money per gun’s crew than the seamen. 
Naval officers now never allow Marine Artillery to land from 
ships on service with field guns. They put bluejackets to 
them and use the Marine Artillery as an infantry escort, or 
leave them behind on board; yet in friendly competitions for 
prizes in peace for field-gun exercises the Marine Artillery 
beat the bluejackets. Admiral C. Johnstone, a high authority 
and former Captain of the Training Squadron, writes : “ The 
gunnery training of the Marines is such that there is no 
doubt that a modern man-of-war might be successfully taken 
through an action with no seamen on board except the helms- 
man.” The reason of the limitations put on the use and 
application of Marines is founded on natural professional 
prejudice,—not necessity. Executive naval officers like 
running their own show. They are not to be blamed for 
this, for they are in a tight corner, into which steam 
and mechanical contrivance have forced them. They 
are supplanted by the engineer so far as locomotion 
and working of all appliances of a man-of-war are 
concerned. The sailor's occupation in the Royal Navy is 
gone, and the modern man-of-war’s man is an old Marine 
brought up to date and disguised as a seaman. Admiral Sir 
A. Hoskins declares “ he has little to do but lie down at sea 
and march about Corradino parade-ground when in harbour. 
Admiral Penrose Fitzgerald thus sums up the position: 


No expense js 





“Steam and machinery have battled with the elements and 
defeated them far more signally than ever Jack Tar did in 
his palmiest days, and the caricature of him we have heen 
vainly striving to keep up for the last twenty or thirty years 
Under these circumstances the executive 





must pass away.” 


striking by remembering that if boys under training be | branch of the Navy, finding itself deprived by the engineer 


deducted from the effective strength, the figure forty-three department of its ancient functions and forced to assimilate 
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salt to the role of the historic Marine in all but dress, resents 
i ists the claims of the engine-room department to! equal 
a and position, and “ battens down” Marines so that 
P sy po to be allowed their “show” shall not be heard. The 
inal Lords of the Admiralty are drawn exclusively from 
ue executive braneh ; there is neither a Marine nor 
Engineer Lord. No one need be surprised if the policy 
of the Admiralty with regard to the personnel is to sit on 
d shut their ears to sounds indicating 


shoe 
tue 


the safety-valves an : ee — 
mischief. My reasons for agreeing with “ Naval Officer's 
cpperal conclusions I will give in a sentence quoted from my 
lecture Speaking of the Marine system, I said :—* It has 
heen the silent, quiet work of generations of unknown 
officer's. Severely tried and tested in all sorts of ways, it 
ing never failed. But its vitality as a distinct Service, 
cial purposes, is gradually being crushed out of it 
iy the steady exterior pressure of an advancing naval 
stem. It is now not much more than a ‘ stop-gap’ in 
trifling deficiencies in that system, a ‘make-shift” to cover 
flaws and defects. This state of things is detrimental to both 
the Naval and Marine forces, and consequently injurious to 
pational interests.” I would wish, in conclusion, to caution 
rour readers against accepting the views of your correspon- 
jent on Marine officers. According to him, the Navy cannot 
make any use of them; the veal truth being the Navy will 
not, In support of my assertion in opposition to his I will 
sate one single fact. The gold medal of the Royal United 
Service Institution for the best naval essay was this year 
von by a Marine Infantry officer (Major C. Field), the subject 
being as follows :—“ Considering the changes made in naval 
construction during the past twenty years, and in view of the 
experience gained during the Chino-Japanese and Spanish- 
American Wars, what are the best types of war-vessels for the 
British Navy, including armour, armament, and general 
equipment for ships of all types?” There is something truly 
comic in the reflection that when the gallant author, who 


1a8 


for Ss} 


beat all his naval competitors, serves on board ship, “ Naval | 


Officer” will tell him, in accordance with the custom of the 

Service, “ There is no place for you on board my ship.”—I am, 

Sir, &e., Joun C. R. Coromr. 
Dromquinna, Kenmare, Kerry. 





SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm—When I read the delightful “Travels,” I try some- 
times to find a key or meaning to their riddles. I have often 


wondered whether, in his description of the long apple found | 


in Egypt, Mandeville did not refer to the banana. The latter is 
certainly “sweet and of good savour.” When itripens, it does 
uot last many days. Mandeville, or rather the writer, lived 
hefore the days of quick sea passages, and when the 


mysteries of packing tropical fruits were unknown. For | 





| 





be says: “They will rot within eight days, and for | 


that cause men may not carry off the apples to far 
countries.” The most curious part of his description is 
that if “ye cut them in never so many gobbets or parts, 
overthwart or end long, evermore ye shall find the Figure of 
the Holy Cross of our Lord Jesu.” Now, if you eut a banana 
across, though not from end to end, you will find the resem- 
blance to the Crucifix, especially at a certain stage of ripeness. 
When I was at Madeira, I was told that the natives will never 
cut a hanana with a knife on account of the resemblance.—I 
am, Sir, Ke Mary CHIL. 


” 





HENRY SIDGWICK. 
(To THE Eptrorn oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—There is one sentence in your admirable article in the 
Spectator of September 8th on Henry Sidgwick to which, so I 
think, exception should be taken,—namely, “ He carefully and 
conscientiously instructed, but he did not inspire.” Some of 
those who heard him lecture, not once or twice, but day after 


vay and term after term, will not admit that this is true. | 
Ny | ? 
Une of them, at all events, can say that he never heard, and | 


can hardly imagine, a more inspiring teacher. Had the 
tumber of his hearers been greater than it was, there would 
have heen no need for me to write this; but if I can speak 
ouly on behalf of a small number, I believe that I can 
sincerely speak of the greatest happiness that ever betell us. 
=I am, Sir, &c., M. 
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FEAR AND INFECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your article in the Spectator of September Sth on 
“The Plague in Great Britain” you say : “ Whether intense 
fear of a disease predisposes towards an attack of that disease 
may be doubtful.” [I do not think it is doubtful at all. 
Given the presence of the specific course of a zymotie disease, 
whether it shall develop or come to naught will depend upon 
the relative vigour of the attacking and the attacked 
organism, and any depressing influence may be sufficient to 
turn the scales against the latter. It is certain, for instance, 
that cold with fatigue may afford the lurking microbe of 
pneumonia its opportunity for successful invasion; and this 
is no solitary instance. I have seen a woman nursing in- 
fluenzi patients for weeks with impunity, till one day a lony, 
tiring walk in the snow had to be undertaken, and then, at 
once, she succumbed to the infection. There can be no doubt 
that intense fear may act in a similar way. By disordering 
the bodily functions, depressing the vitality, and reducing the 
resisting power of the citizen and soldier cells of the human 
organism, it may open the gates to the pathogenic microbe. 
In the presence of cholera intense fear is dangerous, not only 
as a general depressant, but also in another special way. A 
quite healthy stomach may usually receive the cholera poison 
without ill result, but any disorder of the digestive apparatus 
adds greatly to the danger. Now intense fear does effectually 
interfere with digestion, and by causing derangement of the 
gastro-intestinal secretions and contents, supplies just the 
suitable nidus for the cholera bacillus. Thus, though there 
be no actual virtue in amulets and charms, there may be 
much in the brave spirit which faith in them inspires—I am, 


pir, &e.; M.D. 





EPITAPH. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Sir,—These lines on a gravestone in a village on the Mendips 


| are new to me :— 


“One less at home: 
The charméd circle broken, a dear face 
Missed day by day from its accustomed place: 
But cleansed, and saved, and perfected by grace, 
One more in heaven.” 
[ am, Sir, &e., 
Oakhill. P. M. MARTINEAU. 





THE ATTRACTION OF QUAKERISM. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Your article in the Spectator of June 9th and the reply 
thereto from my friend, John William Graham, came to me 
several weeks later; and while I was very glad to have him 
reply to you as he (lid, I was disappointed that he did not dis- 
pose at once of the curious idea that the original Quakers 
were of the fanatical sort of your old lady who refused even 


| to lock her doors against burglars. I enclose you a couple of 


exiracts from the writings of two of the originals of the 
Society, George Fox and his friend, Isaac Pennington, which 
will effectually dispose of any idea that they did not recognise 
the use and actual necessity of force and a resort to “the 
sword of justice.” My delay in writing this has come from 
iy inability to look up these authorities earlier, and I hope 
the subject will not have lost its interest by the delay. John 
William Graham has made a mistake about John Bright, 
surely, in stating that he “ theoretically objected to every war 
which had happened in his time.” No more than Isaac 
Pennington would have done,—though admitting that “there is 


| x better State."—I am, Sir, &c., SAMUEL BANCROFT, jun. 


‘Rockford, Wilmington, Delaware, U.S.A. 


“Yo that are in that seed, see that you accuse no man falsely, 
that hath the sword of justice, which is to keep the peace, and is 
a terror to the evil-doers, and to keep down the transgressors, 
and for the praise of them that do well ;—this is owned in its 
place.’”’-- From 188th Epistle of George Fox. 

“Tt is not for a nation (coming into the Gospel life and prin- 
ciple) to take care beforehand how they shall be preserved ; but 
the Gospel will teach a nation (if they hearken to it) as well as a 


| particular person to trust the Lord, and to wait on him for pre- 


servation. Israel of old stood not by their strength and wisdom 
and preparations against their enemies; but in quietness and 
confidence, and waiting on the Lord for direction (Isaiah xxx. 15), 


| and shall not such now, who are true Israelites, and have indeed 


attained to the true Gospel state, follow the Lord in the peace- 
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able life and spirit of the Gospel, unless they see by rational 
demonstration beforehand how they shall be preserved therein ? 
Ispeak not this against any magistrates or peoples defending 
themselves against foreign invasion, or making use of the sword 
to suppress the violent and evil-doers within their borders (for 
this the present estate of things may and doth require, and a 
great blessing will attend the sword where it is borne uprightly 
to that end, and its use will be honourable; and while there is need 
of asword the Lord will not suffer that Government or those 
governors to want fitting instruments under them, for the 
managing thereof, to wait on Him in His fear, to have the edge 
of it rightly directed), but there is a better state which the Lord 
hath already brought some into, and which nations are to expect 
and travel towards.”—Isaac Pennington’s Works—“ Something 
Spoken Concerning the Magistrates’ Protection of the Innocent.” 





RIFLE CLUBS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir.—Mr. Bradley's interesting letter in the Spectator of 
September 8th seems to me to justify a continuation of this 
correspondence. He has misinterpreted Rule 5 of those 
quoted in your last issue by me. An honorary member may 
take his private rifle anywhere away from the range, but 
may not remove any other rifle which his subscription entitles 
him to use, He is entitled to use a rifle by his subscription, 
the said rifle to be provided at the range and kept there, but if 
he has a private “ picked” rifle so much the better for him. 
Mr. Bradley’s remarks on the French societies prove that 
enthusiasm in this matter is in no wise misplaced. I should 
like to know where he got his information. It sounds some- 
what imposing. I have every faith in the intelligence of 
those who direct the inner arrangements of the Volunteer 
corps throughout this country, and feel sure that, if it were 
possible, the complaints one hears of insufficient ammunition 
in Volunteer artillery regiments and similar matters would 
be unheard. One could wish that all honorary members enjoyed 
Mr. Bradley’s privileges, but this may come in the future.— 
I am, Sir, &c., E. Urwick. 





TURNING EASTWARDS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In corroboration of “ Vicarius Vigorniensis” (Spectator, 
September 8th), may I recall to your memory Wordsworth’s 
second poem, “ On Seeing the Foundation Preparing for the 
Erection of Chapel, Westmoreland,” especially the 
fourth verse ?— 


“ Mindful of Him who in the Orient born 
There lived, and on the Uross His life resigned, 
And who, from out the regions of the morn, 
Issuing in pomp, shall come to judge mankind.” 


Also the last lines :— 


“That symbol of the dayspring from on high, 
Triumphant o’er the darkness of the grave.” 





—I am, Sir, &c., 


Wiseman House, Buxton. MARIAN BATES. 





THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In a letter signed “F. H.” which appeared in the 
Spectator of September 8th the writer states that “ the elegy 
commonly known as ‘The Burial of Sir John Moore’ is not 
an original composition of the Rev. Mr. Wolfe's, but a very 
happy and spirited translation from the French of, Itbink, an 
unknown writer of lines descriptive of the hasty burial of 
Colonel de Beaumanoir, killed in the defence of Pondicherry 
when it was taken by the British under Sir Eyre Coote.” 
Your correspondent has been the victim of an innocent 
mystification on the part of “ Father Prout” (F. 8. Mahony), 
who, as is recorded in the “ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,” in 1837 contributed to the first number of “ Bentley's 
Miscellany ” “a clever French rendering of Wolfe's ‘ Burial of 
Sir John Moore,’ which he entitled ‘Les Funerailles de Beau- 
manoir, and pretended to regard as the original of Wolfe's 
poem.” This French version of Mahony’s was reprinted in 
the edition of “Father Prout’s Reliques” which was issued 
in 1860 as one of the volumes of “ Bohn’s Illustrated Library.” 
Wolfe's authorship of the famous lines, which are said to have 
been suggested to him by his perusal of Southey’s account in 
the “ Edinburgh Annual Register” of Sir John Moore’s 
death, though disputed for some years, was finally established 
some sixty years ago hy the discovery of an autograph letter 
from Wolfe containing a copy of the poem. The circum- 








stances are related in the article on Wolfe in the « 
of National Biography.”—I am Sir, &c., 
Dorney Wood, Burnham, Bucks. 


Dictionary 


Pacer Tornaerr, 





COUNT VON WALDERSEE'S APPOINTMENT 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] : 
Sir,—I have read with amazement the letter of your cory 
spondent, * L. C. J.,” in the Spectator of September Sth <_ 
advice appears to be that we should scuttle out of China with, 
out exacting any reparation for the outrages of the past - 
any guarantee for the future. We are simply to wait until 
in the Greek Kalends, China civilises herself. And in su 
port of this argument we are told that the Japanese, who 
were quite as conservative as the Chinese, have developed 
rapidly.” The Japanese conservative! Why, Sir, since « the 
beginning of all the days” the world’s story contains no 
example of a country which has been so consistently ready to 
adopt changes as Japan. Her whole history is a record of 
revolutions and civil wars. No country has so often chanoed 
its form of government. Exclusive, indeed, she was, especially 
as regards Westerns, but conservative never. Her whole 
civilisation, such as we found it in 1860, was borrowed from 
China. Buddhism, literature, the art of writing, the teach. 
ings of the sages, the arts and crafts, music, painting, —all of 
Chinese origin. The Shin Td and the Harakiri were the 
only two national institutions; the former in many sects so 
mixed up with Buddhism as to be hardly recognisable; while 
as regards the latter, when Keiki, the last of the Shoguns, was 
invited to perform that rite as a fitting exit from the world’s 
drama, he calmly replied that it was “out of fashion,” andretired 
into the privacy of his own castle, there to solace his leisure, 
as became a scholar and a gentleman, with the composition of 
Chinese, not Japanese, poetry. Then came the great trans. 
formation scene when the yéboshi gave way to the cocked hat, 
when European civilisation was swallowed whole, and Japan 
was happy in one more change. For, indeed, change is what 
she revels in. Even the language has in the last thirty years 
undergone great alterations by the adoption of an ever-in- 
creasing number of bastard Chinese words and phrases; so 
much so that one of the finest Japanese scholars living told 
me that, after a few years absence, he found himself quite at 
sea in conversing with officials, and that he had to lean 
practically a new vocabulary. Surely this is not the way with 
conservative nations. The Chinese, on the other hand, are 
an eminently conservative people, dearly prizing a civilisation 
which is their own, and wedded to customs which were ancient 
even in the days of Confucius, twenty-four centuries ago. 
“TL. C. J.” may as well ery for the moon as expect automatic 
changes in such a folk. Apparently he wishes to see repeated 
in China Majuba Hill with its consequences.—I am, Sir, Xc, 
A. B. Freeman Mitrorp. 





“SIPODO AND BERNARD—1858 AND 1900.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Str,—You say in noticing my article in the Fortnightly 
(Spectator, September 8th) that while it is true that London 
crowds in 1858 did cheer the men who plotted against 
Napoleon's life, and appeals were made to the prejudice of 
the jury who acquitted, still it differs from recent conduct in 
Brussels in this, that the Prince of Wales was not guilty of a 
coup d'état. Surely on reconsideration you will sce how 
perilous it would be if you lent your authority to the drawing 
of such a difference. History may weigh the ethical conduct 
of Brutus, or Ravaillac, or Wilkes Booth, or Joe Brady, but 
law and the seemly circumstances of law ought to be con- 
fined to the mere issue of guilty or not. The matter needs 
no amplification. In Napoleon’s case, he was “our august 
ally” after the coup d'état, he was the honoured guest 
of the Queen and Prince Consort in 1857 and their 
host in 1858, so that the coup d'état was, so far as 
condonation is possible, condoned. You condemn it and 
so do I, but good men have justified it, and seven 
millions of Frenchmen ratified it. But I am only concerned 
to enter arespectful protest against anything that would seem 
like making excuses for murderers because they happen to 
assail a man whom you think wicked. Pray remember, too, 
that had the vile plot of 1858 succeeded, the Empress, of neces- 
sity, would have been killed, for she was in the same carriage 
with the Emperor. As it was, innocent bystanders were 
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I pray you, allow your deserved authority to 
be thrown oD the side of those who applaud murder or 

derers anywhere. A small matter in conclusion: the 
_— fthat mad, bad boy of Brussels is, I find, given in all 
pena as Sipido, and I ought to have followed usage. It 
= d to me, however, that it was a corruption or variant 
ye name of the Antwerp patriot-priest of 1830. But I do 


not find myse 
correction was we 


am, Sir, &¢., 
Devonshire Club, St. James’s, S.W. 


killed. Do not, 


lf supported in that view, and therefore your 
11 founded, as usage is all in the matter.—I 
JoHN F, TAYLOR. 








POETRY. 


THE ROAD TO LADYSMITH. 
GeEntTLE herdsman, tell me, pray, 

Unto the town of Ladysmith 
Which is the right and ready way ? 





The way is easy to be gone, 

Although to use but lately won ; 

And though across the thirsty waste 

And o’er the veldt but faintly traced, 

For scarce yet green, on either hand, 

Are graves that mark in that new land 
The long, lone road to Ladysmith. 


Then tell me, gentle herdsman, pray, 
Upon the road to Ladysmith 
Whose are the graves that mark the way ! 


The graves are theirs who died to give 
To Freedom room and right to live; 
She called them yexrs and years ago— 
How they made answer all men know 
At Badajos—Trafalgar Bay— 
At Waterloo, and yesterday 

They spoke once more at Ladysmith. 


Then, gentle herdsman, tell me, pray, 
Now men go free to Ladysmith 
If they will rest who made the way? 


Ah, pilgrim, never will they rest 
While East is sundered from the West ; 
For they unweariedly must tramp 
At Freedom’s call from camp to camp; 
And many a road for men to tread 
Must yet be guarded by their dead,— 

As this which leads to Ladysmith. 

W. G. Hone. 





VIA MEDIA. 
I Know not yet, admits the wise ; 
I know, the braggart fool replies. 
Midway the modern highway lies,— 
I do not know, but criticise. 


L. E. G. B. 








" 
MUSIC. 
ee 
NIETZSCHE AND WAGNER. 
THE attitude which an intelligent and enthusiastic Wagnerian 
is (or at any rate was) capable of assuming in regard to 
hostile criticism of his hero is strikingly illustrated in the 
only reference to Nietzsche which occurs in Mr. H. T. Finck’s 
very interesting and useful Life of Wagner, which appeared 
some seven years ago. “ Nietzsche, the well-known philolo- 
gist,” writes Mr. Finck, “was at first an ardent Wagnerite 
and wrote obscure stuff, of which Dr. Hanslick truly wrote 
that the reader ‘ might fancy himself in a lunatic asylum.’ A 
few years later he suddenly changed about and wrote in a 
similar style against his former idol (see Der Fall Wagner, in 
which Bizet is represented as the operatic god and Wagner 
as the devil). Facilis descensus Averni! Shortly thereafter 
the perpetrator of this pamphlet was placed where he belonged— 
tn a lunatic asylum.” We hardly think that Mr. Finck, if he 
were writing his book to-day, would have used such brutal 
language as that which we have italicised. Even in the last 
few years the tone and temper of controversialists on the 





Wagner question have greatly improved. The champions of 
his genius, realising that they were for the most part engaged 
in the task of knocking in an open door, have found it un- 
necessary to indulge in any violent exertion; while the 
anti-Wagnerian scribes have largely abated their hostility, 
going in some instances even to the length of expressing a 
chastened admiration for the works they formerly abused 
with the utmost heartiness. Nietzsche, however, stands in a 
category by himself, being, if we mistake not, the only 
instance in which the usual process has been inverted, and 
Wagnerolatry has been succeeded by Wagnerophobia. The 
consistent depreciation of Dr. Hanslick might extort a certain 
reluctant respect, while one can imagine a certain subdued 
exultation over the comparative recantation of Mr. Joseph 
Bennett. But to forgive, or even listen to, the renegade 
Nietzsche must still be the hardest test to which a sensitive 
Wagnerian can be subjected. Whether his panegyrics of 
Wagner were ineoherent or not we have no means of judging, 
but to accuse Der Fall Wagner of obscurity argues either 
ignorance or prejudice on the part of Mr. Finck. You 
may call it wrong-headed, wild, extravagant, and dis- 
figured by an egotism which verges on effrontery, but 
as to its pungency, its sparkle, its happy audacity of phrase, 
and the incisive brevity (so rare in a German prose-writer) 
of its crisp staccato sentences, there can be no question. 
What is more, we feel sure that the time has now come when 
sincere admirers of Wagner can without any disloyalty appre- 
ciate the wit, and even admit the justice, of a good deal of 
Nietzsche’s impeachment. The two men were both invincible 
egoists, and as such bound to clash sooner or later; but it 
should not be forgotten that Wagner discountenanced the 
excesses of his extreme followers, and complained bitterly to 
Liszt of the class of silly enthusiasts “who write rubbish 
about him and then expect to be praised.” It was one such, 
as Mr. Finck reminds us, who declared that “if everything 
that other musicians, poets, and philosophers have left us 
were burned and only Wagner's Nibelungen remained, the 
world would not only be no loser, but it would gain, because 
it could then at once and uninterruptedly devote itself to 
the study of the Nibelungen.” Such extravagances provoked 
reprisals, and (once more on the authority of Mr. Finck) 
we learn that Wagner “felt keenly the fact that most of 
the wits in the Press were arraigned [sic] against him.” 


With characteristic audacity Nietzsche prefaces his pam- 
phlet (of which an excellent translation by Mr. Common 
will be found in the third volume of the edition recently 
published by Mr. Fisher Unwin) with a frank confes- 
sion of his original intimate adhesion to Wagnerism. 
“No one was more perilously mixed up with Wagnerism 
than I was;” and again: “I was one of the most 
corrupt Wagnerians.” But it was his destiny to extricate 
himself from the influence because he was a philosopher, to 
get beyond Wagner as he got “beyond good and evil”; it 
was an act of self-conquest, an emancipation from the 
maladie dw siecle, from the trammels of the modernity, 
decadence, and neuroticism summed up in Wagner. It is 
the especial duty of the philosopher to fathom the recesses of 
the modern soul, and Wagner is indispensable as the best 
guide through that labyrinth, and just as it is perfectly in- 
telligible for a musician to say: “ I hate Wagner, but I cannot 
put up with any other music,” so, continues Nietzsche, the 
attitude of the philosopher is perfectly intelligible who asserts 
‘Wagner sums up modernity. There is no help for it but to 
begin by being a Wagnerian.” The opening eulogy of Bizet’s 
Carmen, and the invidious comparisons drawn between it and 
Wagner's operas, are highly piquant and characteristic. The 
absolutely non-moral nature of the plot, entirely “beyond 
geod and evil” as it is, appealed vividly to Nietzsche, and the 
contrast he draws between the sincerity, elegance, and clarity 
of Bizet’s music and the boorish brutality of Wagner's 
(which he compares by turns toa sirocco and a polypus) is 
amusing when one remembers that Bizet, no prophet in his 
own country in his lifetime, was violently attacked by French 
critics for his Wagnerian proclivities! The exotic, denational- 
ised standpoint of Nietzsche in regard to art is remarkable 
throughout this pamphlet. No Frenchman could have been 
more severe in his denunciations of Teutonic “stodginess,” of 
the humid North, of the mugginess of Wagner's ideals. “Il 





faut méditerraniser la musique,” he cries, and finds in Bizet’s 
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masterpiece the true musical atmosphere, and the true concep- 
tion of love,—as the most egotistical and least generous of 
sentiments, and in its essence the deadly duel to the death 
of the sexes. 


But Wagner, he admits, was a magician. “The first thing 
that his art offers us is a magnifying-glass; one looks 
through it, mistrusting one’s own eyes,—everything is magni- 
fied, even Wagner himself.” Then follows an exceedingly 
irreverent but highly entertaining reductio ad absurdum of 
Wagner's eternal preoccupation with the problem of redemp- 
tion, a ludicrous list of the various ways in which redemption 
is achieved, and a number of other lessons to be derived from 
the music-dramas. Nietzsche’s remarks on the redemption of 
the “wandering Jew” by marriage are highly characteristic. If, 
he says, it were possible that the love of a good wife could 
give stability to the most unstable, is such a consummation 
to be desired? What becomes of a wandering Jew who 
“ranges himself” on his marriage? He simply ceases to 
be a wandering Jew, and loses all interest. In other words, 
Nietzsche continues, the great danger for an artist or 
a genius—the wandering Jew of real life—is a wife, 
adoring wives are their ruin; and he proceeds to draw 
an ingenious parallel between the life of Goethe, who 
shocked his contemporaries by his pagan tendencies and 
horrified the superior young person (die hihere Jung- 
frau), and the plot of Tannhiuser. Wagner simply 
set Goethe’s experiences to music, “redeeming” him of 
course, but at the same time taking the side of the hihere 
Jungfrau. And then he answers the question, what would 
Goethe have thought of Wagner? by quoting what Goethe 
said would be the fate of the Romanticists,—‘“ to be suffocated 
by ruminating on moral and religious absurdities,” in which 
Nietzsche finds a perfect description of Parsifal. In the 
story of the Ring he finds Wagner, the revolutionist, 
with Siegfried, the typical revolutionary, as his hero, after 
triumphantly demolishing the old morality and inaugu- 
rating a golden age of happy emancipation from all laws, 
conventions, and institutions, suddenly wrecked on the reef 
of Schopenhauer's philosophy, heartily ashamed of himself for 
his “ profligate optimism,” and consequently obliged to revise 
the legend in accordance with the tenets of the philosophy 
of decadence, to convert Briinnhilde from her confident 
anticipation of a Socialistic Utopia and to put into her 
mouth a metrical version of the fourth book of “The 
World as Will and Idea.” Schopenhauer, continues 
Nietzsche, rendered Wagner an incalculable service: it 
was only the philosopher of decadence who enabled the 
artist of decadence to realise himself. Here an interlude of 
seriousness begins which is indistinguishable from vitupera. 
tion.. Wagner is not a man at all, but a disease—von Biilow’s 
remark about the tenor; nihil quod tetigit non depravavit, 
music first and foremost. He increases exhaustion, and on 
that account attracts the weak and exhausted; Wagner est 
un névrose; the Cagliostro of modernity; who has dis- 
covered in music the instrument for exciting fatigued nerves ; 
and has made morbid art remunerative. Nietzsche further 
accuses Wagner of deliberately composing music which 
should inflame and upset, of organising his orchestra- 
tion as an engine of physiological disintegration, of proscrib- 
ing melody, of cultivating the gymnastics of the loathsome on 
the rope of enharmonics, and of hypocritically masquerading 
in the guise of a Christian moralist. After further accusing 
him of the audacious habit of “invariably positing a prin- 
ciple when he lacked a faculty,’ Nietzsche suddenly lapses 
into a strange panegyric of Wagner as our greatest minia- 
turist in music, and “only worthy of admiration and love in 
the invention of minutiz, in the elaboration of details,” a 
strange contrast to Rubinstein’s charge that in Wagner's 
operas :tous ses personnages marchent sur des cothurnes, 
that. the stream of his melody was monotonously and 
invariably broad and ample. As for Wagner’s boasted 
dramatic instinct, Nietzsche will not allow that it rose 
beyond the talent of the histrio, the mime, the scenic 
artist, in which province he admits his supremacy. Not a 
musician by instinct, he nevertheless made out of music a 
wonderful theatrical rhetoric, “(a means for expression, for 
strengthening attitudes, for suggestion for the psychologically 
picturesque,” and so immeasurably increased the oratorical 
power of music, As for the deep significance of his texts, 








Nietzsche professed to be able to explode the; = 
ficance by the simple test of iaaiiiee re nega Signi- 
modern experience. Stripped of their heroic trap ‘hey of 
heroines were so many counterparts of Madame tet gee 
Parsifal found his modern parallel in a“ divinity aie while 
public-school education (the latter indispensablefor pure Acie a 
Nietzsche's dislike of Parsifal, for a reason that we shall 
sently disclose, amounted to a positive detestation Al wih 
more successful in his damaging criticisms of Wagner wie 
literary and philosophic side than when attacking rely 
musician, Nietzsche lets fly some telling shafts in Bie scy a 
Wagner's writings,—e.g., “ None of the music written u :" 
now has had need of literature: one does well here Ba : 
for a satisfactory reason. Is it that Wagner's music yi 
difficult to understand ? Or did he fear the contrary, that it 
would be understood too easily, that it would not be digit 
enough to understand? In fact he has all his life repeated 
one phrase: That his music does not simply mean music, by; 
more, infinitely more! ..... . ‘ Not simply music’—no el 
cian speaks in such a manner.” Hence the conclusion that 
Wagner does not belong to the history of music, but stands 
for the advent of the stage-player in music. An astonishingly 
bitter passage describes the state of the theatre since the 
spirit of Wagner began to rule there :— 

“ Taste is ne longer necessary; not even voice, i ‘ 

before the de Reszkes appeared in eee — 
only sung with a ruined voice: that has a ‘dramatic ‘effect, 
Even talent is excluded. . . . . . Virtue only is the proper thing 
here—that is to say, drilling, automatism, ‘self-denial’ Neither 
taste, nor voice, nor talent: there is only one thing needful fo, 
Waguer’s stage—Germanics! Definition of Germanics: obedience 
and long legs...... It is full of deep significance that tho 
advent of Wagner coincides with the advent of the ‘Empiro’; 
both facts furnish proof of one and the same thing—obedience 
and long legs.” 
Yet, strange to say, in spite of Nietzsche's glorification of 
every other nation but his own, we find him in the postscript 
trying to make capital out of the story that Wagner was not 
a German, but a Jew. Finally, heattempts to count the cost 
to civilisation of the adherence to Wagner. It has, he says, 
exalted the idiotic art-amateur, glorified insolent dilettant- 
ism, and established the tyranny of theatrocracy: as for the 
effect on the mind, his music represents the “ blackest ob- 
scurantism concealed in the luminous husks of the ideal,” 
the “mortal hate of knowledge,” and lastly, the fascination 
of corruption, as the late Mr. Pater would have put it. 


It only remains for us to add to a necessarily imperfect 
sketch of this brilliant but unconvincing pamphlet, that the 
clue to Nietzsche’s extraordinary antipathy to Wagner is 
furnished in another of his works, the “ Nietzsche contra 
Wagner.” There, in the section “How I Got Free from 
Wagner,” he tells us how as far back as 1876 he felt forced to 
take farewell of Wagner by the painful discovery that Wagner, 
in whom he had thought to find the modern expression of a 
“ Dionysian exuberance of soul,” when apparently at the zenith 
of his career, but “ while in truth he had become a decayed, 
despairing décadent, had sunk down suddenly, helpless and 
disjointed, before the Christian Cross.” This appalling dis- 
covery entirely unnerved Nietzsche, and condemned him to more 
profound isolation than ever. Previous to that, though 
“condemned perpetually to the Germans” he had had 
Wagner. Now there was absolutely no German with whom he 
found himself in sympathy. In the preface he says that he 
has readers everywhere “save in Europe’s Flatland, Germany.” 
It is hard to say which Nietzsche hated most, Wagner, 
Christianity, or Germany. But for all their vitriolic animosity 
these essays are well worth reading. It is certainly a curious 
coincidence that Wagner's most bitter assailant as well as his 
most exalted patron should have both died insane. 

C. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


Stceitiactos 
FORT ST. GEORGE.* 

Fort St. George well deserves the tribute of a history. Not 

only has its career been striking and adventurous, but it was 

Great Britain’s first possession in India, the first stone laid at 

the foundation ofa mighty Empire. The ground on which the 





* Fort St. George: a Short History of our First Possession in India. By Mrs 
Frank Penney. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. [10s. 6d.} 
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fort was built, however, was not the spoil of war; it was peace- 
ably hired from the Rajah of Chandragheri at the annual rent of 
£600, and the agreement, magnificently incised upon a plate 
of gold, bore the date of March Ist, 1639. Until 1746 the gold 
plate was piously preserved, but in that year Fort St. George 
was surrendered to the French, and the oldest relic of our Indian 
occupation disappeared. Simple in its beginning, Fort St. 
George has been the centre of great measures and the home of 
great men ; it has been eminent in commerce as in arms; there 
many a hero, even Clive himself, began his career. Wherefore, 
Mrs. Penney’s was a wise undertaking; it might perhaps have 
been carried out in a livelier spirit, but if it be not a readable 
history, it is excellent material, and it is packed with facts and 
figures whose accuracy is beyond dispute. 


In the earlier years of its history Fort St. George was 
merely a warehouse. The directors of the East India 
Company cared more for money than for empire; they 
dreaded the responsibilities imposed by military operations; 
and even when their new station had been fortified they 
ordered its dismantling. But Chambers, who in 1659 
governed Madras for the Company, knew better what was 
needed than the pedants at home. So he ignored their 
orders, strengthened his city, and styled himself President. 
The directors, alarmed at their servant’s temerity, de- 
spatched Sir Edward Winter to make a report, and he, too, 
speedily became so sturdy an Imperialist that he felt com- 
pelled to resign. But no sooner had George Foxcraft, an 
eminent Puritan, been appointed to supersede him, than he 
regretted his resignation, and flung Foxcraft and his son into 
prison as traitors. However, the matter was presently patched 
up, and both sides were publicly justified ; but the Governor had 
carried his point; henceforth Fort St. George had its garrison, 
and the merchandise of the Company was, in its own despite, 
protected against pirates and other marauders. And very 
strange the garrison must have appeared to the natives. The 
few soldiers that there were brought with them a curious 
array of old armour and old weapons, belonging many of them 
to the Tudor period. We hear of matchlocks, pikes, halberds, 
battleaxes, and bucklers, and it is a wonder that the poor soldiers 
who carried a weight of armour under a tropical sun were not 
baked to death, as in an oven. But even in this fearsome 
array the Briton does not seem to have been respected. The 
natives mistook our benevolence for weakness, and saw in us 
nothing but a set of traders. One Fryer, writing in 1680, re- 
cords the reproaches cast in our teeth by the natives. “Why 
vaunts your nation?” they would ask. “What has your 
sword done? Who ever felt your power? What do you 
possess? We see the Dutch outdo you; the Portugals behave 
like men; every one runs you down; you can scarce keep 
Bombain, which you got not by your valour, but by compact ; 
and will you pretend to be Men of War or cope with our 
Princes? It’s fitter for you to live on merchandise and 
submit to us.” It is a bitter reproach, happily wiped out 
by Clive, Hastings, Wellesley, and many another soldier. 

In one aspect Fort St. Georgeresembles an English or Colonial 
country town rather than a foreign possession. Its architec- 
ture and institutions were English from the first. It boasted 
a Mayor and Corporation; its parish church might have been 
hidden by English trees, except that its roof was proof against 
bombs, and its walls were six feet thick to resist a siege. The 
church plate, still preserved, is characteristic of our country, 
while the inscriptions cut upon the tombs, whether in English 
or in Latin, might be matched anywhere from Cornwall to 
the Tweed. The entrance to the Writers’ Buildings, where 
once Clive lived, as pictured in this book, has nothing Indian 
about it save its square proportions; its pillars and mouldings 
might be found in many an English building of its own 
date. Andso Fort St. George prospered and grew rich, in 
spite of “interlopers” who set their private wealth above 
the fortune of the Company, and of pirates who harassed the 
Indian seas with fire and sword. Its saddest years were those 
of the French occupation. It was on September 10th, 1746, 
that Governor Morse, holding the opinion that the fort could 
not sustain an attack, capitulated to Admiral de la Bour- 
donnais, who for his part promised to restore the town in 
three months on payment of a ransom of £400,000. Unhappily 
for the honour of France, Dupleix repudiated the terms 
offered by De la Bourdonnais, and sent all those who would 


Clive and Maskelyne escaped in disguise, and in three years 
the Union Jack floated once more over Fort St. George, yet 
even to-day, though India is ours, the keys of the old city are 
preserved at Pondicherry. 


But what is most surprising in Fort St. George is the list 
of great names preserved in its records. Elihu Yale, who 
gave his name to America’s University, governed the fort from 
1687 to 1692. A sterner and more enterprising politician 
was Thomas Pitt, whose vast wealth brought back from 
India founded a family of patriots. Yet Pitt was not highly 
revered by the Company. “ That haughty and immoral man,” 
he is called, who would “ not stick at doing any mischief that 
lies in his power.” Above all, he was guilty of “ interloping” 
and piracy, and his most famous exploit—the purchase of the 
Pitt Diamond—is ever memorable. Here is Mrs. Penney’s 
account of the transaction :—* Whilst Pitt was Governor of 
Madras a gem merchant named Jamchund brought a Kistna 
diamond of great size for sale. He asked £30,000 for it in 
the rough. It should, of course, have been bought on behalf 
of the Company, but Pitt, seeing money in it, could not resist 
the temptation of making a private bargain. He became 
possessor of the stone for the sum of £20,400; and he was 
quite satisfied that he had behaved honourably when he paid 
the man, who on his part was also content. But the 
diamond was known to be worth more than Jamchund 
had received, and the transaction gave rise to a good deal of 
gossip, which in no way decreased when later on Pitt had 
the diamond cut in England, and sold it to the Regent of 
France for £135,000.” Pitt's profit, then, was enormous, yet 
maybe he felt a subsequent disappointment, for the Regent of 
France made a splendid bargain, and the diamond, now 
among the Royal jewels of France, is worth not less than half 
a million. So, too, in the records we find the name of 
Gulstone Addison, brother of the essayist, and still more 
strange is it to discover in Caleb Clark, the clerk of St. Mary's 
Church, the grandson of John Milton, whose family disappears 
in India and whose blood (may be) still flows in Eurasian veins. 
Nor must we forget the famous Kidd, now the symbol of 
piracy, who performed his most distinguished exploits in the 
neighbourhood of Fort St. George. Of these and many others 
Mrs. Penney has given a clear and accurate account, and she 
has traced with admirable lucidity the history of the town, 
which grew from a trading centre to a stronghold, and which, 
once ruled by merchants, is now the seat of a military governor. 





SACRED ORIGINS.* 
Mr. Rogsertson’s book need not detain us long. We find 
that on this subject of religion we have nothing in common 
with him. He has “rejected Theism as an explanation of the 
Cosmos,” as he somewhat magniloquently puts it; and to 
argue on religion with an atheist is clearly a waste of time. 
But his book makes great pretensions, and it may be worth 
while to subject these in one or two cases to a brief examina- 
tion. Mr. Robertson’s most obvious characteristic is a very 
strongly-marked intellectual arrogance. “The Twelve 
Apostles were demonstrably mythical,”—he is relating in his 
preface the results of his studies into the origins of Christi- 
anity. Our readers should mark the word “demonstrably.” 
Of course, a writer who is nothing if he is not scientific uses 
the word in its proper sense, of things lying within the 
province of absolute truth. The statement, then, really means 
that the mythical character of the Twelve is as certain as that 
two and two make four, and, as a corollary, that those who 
believe in their historical existence are incapable of reasoning. 
Thus does Mr. Robertson calmly excommunicate, in his own 
fashion, civilized mankind. Does he really belong to the race 
of man, or has he descended from some four-dimension world ? 
But possibly “demonstrably” may have been a lapsus calami. 
Let us take an example of detail. It shall be one that is 
easily stated. The anointing of the feet of Christ, as it is 
told by the Fourth Gospel, is “false on the face of it, since it 
represents a pauper household as possessing a peculiarly 
costly and useless article.” Why “pauper household”? It 
is doubtful whether the anointing took place in the house of 
Simon the Leper or in that of Lazarus. There is a strong 





* (1.) Christianity and Mythology. By John M.. Robertson. London: Watts 
and Co. [8s. 6d.J]——(2.) Exploratio Evangelica: a@ Brief Examination 


of the Basis and Origin of Christian Belief. By Percy Gardner, Litt.D. London; 
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presumption that both were men of substance. Only a 
wealthy leper could evade the ban of separation on his class. 
Possibly he was himself isolated, but his establishment was 
kept up. As for Lazarus, he was clearly a person of import- 
ance. Formal visits of condolence would not have been paid 
to a pauper’s sisters. Such instances might be multiplied 
beyond all limits of patience in our readers. On questions of 
text Mr. Robertson is despotic beyond all precedent. Bentley 
himself in his most positive moods is mere timidity in com- 
parison. The Epistle to the Galatians is “ probably genuine, 
though frequently interpolated.” The famous passages in 
1 Corinthians, the institution of the Lord’s Supper, and the 
evidence for the Resurrection are “interpolations.” They are 
found, it is true, in all MSS. and Versions. But whatis that toa 
self-appointed Pope? ‘The Resurrection passage mentions 
the Twelve (“last of all the Twelve’). Here “demonstrably” 
is wanted, and it makes its appearance. This is “demon- 
strably part of a late interpolation.” Our critic not only 
knows what passages are interpolated, but when they were 
foisted into the text. One more sample of his method and we 
are done. “Hermes as Psychopompus carries Psyche over the 
Styx.” This is one of the child-carryings, we are told, 
common in Greek art, and has its parallel in the myth of the 
infant Christ. We might indeed expect to find it, for nothing 
is more common in real life, and Christians find nothing in life 
that is out of harmony with their belief in the Incarnation. 
But so profound a scholar seems strangely out of his bearings 
about the word Yuxyorou7cs. The personified Psyche of 
Apuleius’s romance is a very late creation. It cannot be 
called a myth at all. 

It is by way of contrast rather than of parallel that 
we have coupled Professor Gardner’s very valuable work with 
that noticed above. His earlier chapters in particular are 
conspicuous for their possession of that quality of edification 
in which criticism is too commonly wanting. We would 
mention, as an example, chap. 3, “The Practical Grounds 
of Belief.” Researches into the philosophy of religion, of 
which certainly there has been lately and is likely to be in the 
future no lack, have often an air of what may be called con- 
descension about them. The investigator seems to discuss the 
phenomena of his subject as matters with which he has no more 
personal concern than with the laws of phonetics or the proper- 
ties of numbers. The standpoint is not that of disbelief, but 
that of detachment. And yetif westart with the barest Deism 
as a postulate such an attitude is nothing less than shocking. 
To believe in the existence of God and to speculate with a cold 
curiosity whether the “God-idea ” has its origin in animism 
or the dread of Nature powers is really an absurdity. If He 
is, He can be conceived only by His own revelation, a revela- 
tion made oarvmepas xa) xoAvTporws in an infinite variety, but 
always proceeding from one source. It is indeed a welcome 
change to pass from a treatment so unsympathetic, to use the 
mildest of al] possible epithets, to the reverence with which 
the Ezxploratio Evangelica is inspired. It is with no common 
satisfaction that we read such a passage as the following :— 

“The chief source of our knowledge of the Divine Nature is 
that communion with the Higher Power which is called prayer. 
In regard to prayer, there are a number of speculative difficulties. 
Many people in our days have persuaded themselves that the 
effects of prayer are only subjective; that prayer does not move 
the will of God, but only brings our wills into a more healthy 
state. Itis quite unprofitable to discuss from the a priori point 
of view the relations between the human and the divine will. 
If we begin by making assumptions as to what the Divine Nature 
must be, instead of inquiring how it is revealed to us, we enter 
on a fruitless task. It seems to me sufficient to point to the 
enormous consensus of testimony from wise and simple, learned 
and ignorant, sceptical and credulous, which affirms as a matter 
of personal knowledge that prayer does bring answers which 
change not only the will of him who prays, but his character, 
his circumstances, and the ways of others.” 


This is followed by a striking argument in which the writer 
finds a proof of the personality of God in what he calls the 
“ arbitrariness” of the answers to prayer. It is exactly what 
occurs in our relations with friends. We realise their charac- 
ter and personality by this very fact that our requests to them 
bring no necessary answer. (How completely this disposes of 


the famous “ prayer test”” by which believers were invited to 
coerce the Almighty by using the leverage of prayer !) 
Professor Gardner goes on :— 


“ Nor do the facts of grace and of prayer by any means stop at 
the attribution of personality to God. Men have found by ex- 





perience that in the answer to prayer thai i 

arbitrary covers another nak oa = prey hase 
invariable sequence, but one of kindness and mercy. Wh vig 
look at their lives as they lie in perspective behind fag thes 
often discern the guidance of a wiser thought and a hi he, 
purpose than their own. The belief in an individual Provide : 
is universal among those who are spiritually minded, and aan 
forces itself on those whose religion is unformed and inarticul ™ 
We have it on Hamlet’s authority that ‘There’s a Divinit row 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will.’ And pe : 
great men of action of whom history speaks have believed thei 

deeds to be under the controlling power of a higher pur ng 
Religion builds upon this natural and universal sentiment 
loftier doctrine. None can always feel an absolute trust in the 
purposes of God; all of us are sometimes in a state of vend 
open or unexpressed, against those purposes. Yet it appears 
that those who earnestly try to lead the divine life common| 

grow with the years more reconciled to the hand of an pan 
ruling Providence, and less disposed to set up their own will 
against it. Therefore, we may fairly say that the attribution of 
the highest wisdom and power to God is dictated by the widest 
and deepest spiritual experience. We say that he who thus 
plans and directs, who averts evil and bestows good, must be not 
only kind and loving, but a kind and loving Person.” 

This alone—and as a matter of fact there is much more inthe 
same admirable spirit—would make us heartily welcome this 
volume. It is asaving grace in Mr. Robertson that he finds 
it “in many respects wise and stimulating,” though we must 
own ourselves at a loss to see his points of agreement. 


It is not long before we find ourselves compelled to part 
company from Professor Gardner, but not finally, nor always 
with a divergence that makes future agreement impossible. 
To his views on the criticism of the Scriptures we have little 
objection to make. He may use the word “ myth” more freely 
than we may think necessary. But when, after so designating 
the story of the offering of Isaac, he goes on to see in its pro- 
test against human sacrifice—for such a protest it really 
makes—a mark of the “unique religious consciousness and a 
sign of the lofty destiny” of the Hebrew race, we feel that he 
has the root of the matter in him. Such phrases are especially 
objectionable to the school of Mr. Robertson, but the man 
who uses them in their full meaning has the key to “the 
riddle of this painful world.” As to the fact of the ethical 
superiority of the Hebrew myths over all others, one can 
hardly imagine how it can be denied, and being granted, how its 
significance can be evaded. Here is a people not civilised 
enough to have a coinage, but immeasurably superior in its 
personifications of the divine to the highly cultivated Greece. 
Compare with this Isaac “myth,” if we are to use the word, 
the revolting story of Hippolytus. A goddess resents the 
young man’s chastity and resolves to destroy him; a god 
lends himself to her hateful scheme, and the youth’s own 
patron deity can only tell him that she cannot stay to see 
him die. Why was the Greek capable, the Hebrew incapable, 
of such thoughts of deity ? 


It is when we come to the historic verities, as we consider 
them, of Christianity, the Incarnation and the Resurrection, 
that we find our most serious difference with Professor 
Gardner. It is a difference which we have no wish to 
minimise, but it does not forbid a sincere expression of 
gratitude for the book which he has given us. 





OUIDA’S CRITICAL STUDIES.* 

Wirt the exception of one, all these essays have appeared 
in other forms, and they bear the mark of not having 
been overlooked and revised with sufficient care before they 
were again offered to the public. The fact that reprints give 
their authors time for revision is the main justification of 
their existence, and many, if not all, these essays are marred 
by repetitions and inconsistencies which might easily have 
been removed. But authors of a certain kind rarely conde- 
scend to overlook their work. It has found its public ina 
review or magazine, and why should another public be more 
difficult to please? But what passes muster in a magazine 
article by no means necessarily pleases the more critical 
reader of a book. He looks for more style and more reserve 
of expression. 

But having said this, we gladly acknowledge that there is 
much of interest in these studies by Ouida. The criticisms 
on foreign authors show a sympathy and a knowledge of 
their works somewhat beyond the ordinary student of French 








(ts. _ Studies: a Set of Essays. By Ouida, London: T. Fisher Vuwia 
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~ 4 Talian literature, Ouida, too, bas a delicate perception 
¢ lyric poetry, and it is refreshing to find Mr. Auberon 
Herl ert criticised as a poet rather than a writer on the ethics 
a political economy. She appreciates to the full his power of 
rodueing strong effect by “simple and common words.” 
What can be simpler and yet more pathetically true than these 
two short verses ?— 


“In the glory of youth the young man went, 
His heart with pride was stirred. 
‘They should yield,’ he cried, ‘to the messago sent 
And force of the burning word.’ 


The long years passed and a wearied man 
Crept back to the old home door. 
‘I have spoken my word and none has heard, 
And the great world rolls as before.’ ” 

To many the fact that Mr. Auberon Herbert can write such 
clear-cut verse will come with a glad surprise, and Ouida is at 
her best when she is speaking of these “ little songs short as a 
ripple of music from a woodlark’s throat, of no more account 
if you will than the blue stars of mouse-ear by the brook’s side, 
than the dog-rose on the bank; too simple it may be said, 
speaking of emotion too trite, of sorrow too common, of sights 
too familiar, in language that the dullest can scarce fail to 
understand.” And yet the same mind that realises so clearly 
the exquisite beauty of truth and simplicity can turn with 
keen pleasure to the works of Gabriele D’Annunzio. No 
doubt we shall be dubbed Philistine by Ouida for allowing our 
artistic interest to be overcast, even for a moment, by con- 
siderations of purity and moral beauty. And yet Art must be 
jalged as a whole as well as im detail. If a picture has 
jrilliant points and realistic conception, it fails to appeal to a 
healthy mind if its subject is the dissecting-room and its 
atmosphere is mud. We protest against that contemptuous 
judgment which, in order to permit the rendering of all and 
every particular of human life—clean or unclean, beautiful 
or hideous, by pen or brush—classes those who demand some 
beauty amid the squalor, some point of light in the murky 
blackness of sin, Puritans and Philistines. It really is 
a want of appreciation on the part of those who forget 
the subject in the delicacy of analysis and execution. 
It is like the production of some of the Renaissance carving 
which depicts a plague-eaten people mad with terror and 
despair under forms of most exquisite carving in ivory or 
bronze. No doubt it would be unfair to Ouida to say that she 
docs not see that a writer like Gabriele D’Annunzio has much 
to learn in both choice of his subject and its treatment, but 
evidently it is not the mire in which D’Annunzio delights that 
repels her. Speaking of the Italian language as a medium of 
speech, which is far less subtle and graceful than French, and 
which “calls a spade a spade with the rudest frankness,” she 
goes on to say :—“ Nor can it be said that D’Annunzio ever 
tries to give it delicacy or veiled suggestion; his language is 
as broad and as gross as that of Ovid or Catullus. He never 
allows the smallest doubt about his meaning to exist at any 
time ; and he is most especially explicit when treating of those 
subjects which in modern literature are generally considered 
forbidden. Indeed, this anxiety to paint the brothel and the 
madhouse as carefully and minutely as the miniaturist paints 
on the ivory, leads to his great defect, over-claboration.” 
Surely the far greater defect is to make his stories centre 
round such piaces. When will people realise how very dull 
and limited vice is? The easiness of becoming vicious is of 
itself fatal to originality of production, and when one has read 
one story of vicious people and their common, dull thoughts 
and actions, a healthy mind revolts against that company, and 
no amount of precious frame or brilliant setting is sufficient to 
hide the ugliness and sterility of the subject. 





With the essay on Georges Darien we have far more 
sympathy. To write on unpopular subjects and to take un- 
popular sides imply a strength of purpose and a moral 
courage which command both respect and interest. To us 
English the darkest side of militarism has never as yet come 
home. There may be a blot here and there,—some things to 
he inquired into, some revelations which startle. But 
no such horrors exist for this country as the Béribi—* the 
nickname given by French and native soldiers in Algeria to 
the punishment-battalions of the Franco-Afriean army ”- 
affords. In an army raised by conscription and officered by 
men sprung from the ranks, and often belonging to a low 
class. it may well be imagined that “ punishment-battalions ~ 
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are among those things which need very jealous inspection. 
Georges Darien has served in those battalions himself, and 
the reader must bear in mind that they are not battalions of 
“criminals” in the usual sense of the word, but of soldiers 
who have committed “offences against the military code (the 
unwritten code).” ‘To have lost a regimental article, to have 
forgotten to salute a superior, to have stopped to drink at a 
brook on a march, to have omitted to put the regulation 
number on a clothes brush, or a pewter platter,” and such like 
things, condemns the offender to punishments which curdle 
the blood to think of. One would have hoped that Georges 
Darien may have exaggerated his sufferings—for it is his own 
experience that furnishes him with his facts—if the French 
Government had not interfered to prevent “cartoons of the 
events described in it to be posted up on the boulevards.” Of 
course, the fact of conscription gives to such things their 
special strength and horror. In a voluntary army and with 
freedom of speech such things could not exist a month ; but in 
considering the problem of conscription it is well to 
weigh the darker side of militarism; and though, no doubt, 
it loses nothing of its horror in Ouida’s writings, facts are 
facts, and an autobiography by a soldier who has served in 
Biribi is pretty good testimony to what goes on in these 
Franco-African battalions. 


In the essay on “ The Quality of Merey” Ouida’s pleadings 
for her dumb friends would come with greater force if she 
had heen calmer in her denunciations. It cannot be denied 
that there is far less consideration shown for animals which 
are for use than for those kept as domestic pets. But 
Ouida does little good to the cause when she speaks of “ the 
dreadful weight upon the spine from which the riding horse 
suffers and the dreadful strain upon the lungs and withers to 
which the draught and driving horse is incessantly con- 
demned.” She evidently makes no distinction between the 
natural capacities of the horse and its iil-use through abuse 
of those capacities, and it is grossly unfair, as well as very 
unwise in the cause of mercy, to describe the Home for Lost 
Dogs as “an institution for the organised suffocation of 
fifteen or twenty thousand dogs annually.” What terrible 
sufferings are spared to these thousands of stray, and probably 
starving, dogs by the institution, she does not recognise 
in her wild charges. In the same way the many ex- 
cellent truths which she brings home as to the “ ugliness 
of modern life” are rendered less effective by a most extra- 
ordinary tirade against the condemnation of houses unfit for 
habitation, for she classes all street and house improvements 
under the head of “ One of the Greatest Crimes” of the nine- 
teenth century, committed—“ under the pretext of hygiene,” 
and “for the enrichment of contractors, town councillors,”? 
and others. How can she expect people to read between her 
lines for the real abuses when she is so careless of accuracy 
and justice? It is areal misfortune when so much that needs 
to be brought home to people as to both cruelty and ugliness 
should be rendered comparatively useless through want of 
judgment. Those who most sympathise with her object are 
those who suffer most from this ill-advised absence of tact. 


But it is on her critical side that Ouida is at her best. Her 
keen perception of what constitutes the special genius of an 
individual writer makes her at once both critic and friend. 
Her estimate of other authors is generous. And there is a 
complete absence of personal jealousy or disappointed 
ambitions in her judgment of their work. Speaking of “The 
Italian Novels of Marion Crawford,” she points out that if his 
pictures of the Italian aristocracy fail somewhat in accuracy 
of detail, “in portraiture of the people whom we meet every 
day in society Mr. Crawford has a delightful pencil.” 
It would be interesting to read some comparison by 
Ouida of Mr. Crawford and Dr. Barry, who in his Arden 
Massiter does not shrink from dealing with Italian society in 
all its multifold complications. No doubt Ouida’s complete 
want of sympathy with religion would narrow her judgment. 
Where religion plays any considerable part, and where Dr. 
Barry condemns by default, she would find occasion for indis- 
criminate denunciation. But when she is on the familiar 
ground of Italian character she cannot fail to interest her 
readers, whether they are carried away by her enthusiasm 
or not. 
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BRITISH FORESTRY.* 

Tuis is an interesting, and not too technical, book on a sub- 
ject which, at present receives far too little attention in this 
country. We have not yet realised that the annual returns 
from land which is devoted to growing timber upon scientific 
principles are very satisfactory. Even to-day, notwithstand- 
ing the careless way in which landowners are content to 
manage their woods, the profits of timber-growing far exceed 
those of any agricultural crop for which a ready market can 
be found. Upon the Chiltern Hills, where beech is extensively 
grown for the furniture-makers of Wycombe, well-managed 
beech woods are returning five times, and in many cases 
six times, the annual income that the adjoining agricultural 
land is yielding. In the case of the West Wycombe estate 
the account books show that, for over a hundred years, the 
annual income from the woods has been 30s. an acre. Theseare, 
perhaps, the best results that are now obtained in any part of 
England. In most cases the results are very different, 
partly owing to want of care, but more often to want of 
knowledge. Forestry is a science that must be studied, and 
an art that must be practised as much as medicine or 
surgery. Dr. Nisbet mentions a case of a landowner who, 
even under his present system of management, is getting 
more than £1,000 a year ont of his woods, and who pays 
his forester 15s. a week. This means that a capital of 
over £30,000 in timber is being administered by a man of no 
edueation at a wage of £39 7s. 6d. a year; yet the scope for 
inereasing the capital value and the annual yield must be 
enormous :— 


“Tt can hardly be denied that British landowners, as a class, 
ave decidedly apathetic with regard to forestry. So far as game 
preservation is antagonistic to good management of the wood- 
lands, that matter has been fully dealt with in the last chapter. 
Other three causes, perhaps in some cases equally powerful in 
this direction, are want of funds, want of encouragement offered | 
by the State to induce landowners to plant waste land, and danger 
of fires along railway lines. ..... As most landowners have 
merely a life interest in their estates, and as the calls on their 
purse are many (beginning with the heavy demand on succes- 
sion), they have not, as a rule, much money to spare for forming 
plantations which are only likely to yield substantial returns 
after their individual tenure of the estate is at an end.” 


There is, no doubt, much truth in this. But, in a chapter 


eighteen and nineteen million pounds i : 
‘aaah hich a. a I sterling for pines and fir 
Limber which could quite well be grown in Great Britai 
Ireland. There are some sixteen million acres, now ra i = 
. . . 2 
unproductive, available for this purpose; and if oa prt 
woods and forests were managed on business principles, an @ Star 
encouragement were given for making large plantations —— 
economical management, Britain might in the future be 8 If 
supporting as to all the coniferous wood required for buildin . 
. . ta 
purposes. ..... If our present three million acres of sce 
lands were trebled in extent, and were well managed on business 
principles, in placeof being under uneconomic management inane 
coverts and pleasure grounds, as is now mostly the case with British 
forests, this would merely be able to supply existing requir, ‘ 
. bl ‘te 
ments, and no more. Nay, even if we had twelve million acres 
under forest, and all under the best of management, they would 
probably be just about able to supply the demand for timber 
likely to exist at the time plantations now formed may become 
mature. Past experience has shown that the demands for 
timber are constantly increasing, despite the more extensive use 
of substitutes like iron and stone for constructive purposes.” 

Ever since the landing of the Romans the destruction of 
woods has been the order of the day; and, in spite of the 
severe medieval forest laws, which were aimed more at the 
preservation of game than the protection of timber, little has 
been done in the way of planting trees and much in the way 
of cutting them down. The original British woods consisted 
of beech, oak, Scotch pine, birch, ash, Scotch elm, mountain 
ash, sallow, aspen, alder, and yew. To the Romans we owe 
the English elm, lime tree, chestnut, plane, poplar, and 
walnut, which are now more or less established. But some of 
the most successful and profitable timber crops which can be 
grown are the recently introduced larch, Douglas fir, and 
Menzies spruce. 

After a general introduction, dealing with ancient and 
modern forestry and the effects of the forest laws 
upon our woodlands, Dr. Nisbet passes the different 
trees in review. He tells us the most suitable con- 
ditions under which to grow them, the qualities which most 
enhance their value, the diseases to which they are liable, the 
profit which may be expected, and the combinations of high. 
woods and undergrowth which experience has discovered to be 
advisable. The oak, which is the king of trees, in general 
durability excels all British timber, and can often find a 
market at half-a-crown or more a cubic foot. Yet there is a 
chronic want of long, clean stems, unspoilt by knots; and we 
still adhere to growing our oaks so as to produce crooks for 





devoted to that subject, Dr. Nisbet shows that sport and 
forestry are not incompatible. The damage done by rabbits 
is, however, incalculable unless the landowner is prepared to 
spend sixpence a yard or more on putting up substantial wire 
fencing, and this means £22 for even a square ten-acre plot. 
As for fires caused by railways, these are almost entirely 
preventible ; and it is at least possible that the principles of 
the old case of “ Vaughan v. the Taff Vale Railway Company” 
would be adapted so as to render the companies liable, since 
modern inventions in the shape of spark-catchers :— 


“The weak points of British forestry are now much better 
known, and more generally acknowledged, than was the case but 
a few years ago. And the remedies are plain. These consist in 
improved technical instruction, both theoretical and practical, so 
as to provide well-trained, skilful wood-managers and wood- 
reeves for the better management of existing woodlands, and in 
vreater encouragement and assistance to be given by the State 
to landowners than have yet been extended to them to induce 
them to form plantations on poor lands and waste tracts once 
under woods.” 

Tt can hardly be doubted that the planting and better culti- 
vation of woodlands in this country will be rewarded with 
enormous, and probably increasing, returns. The demand 
for timber is steadily growing, the amount which is imported | 


constantly inereases, and scientific forestry, where it has been 
put into practice abroad, never fails to produce the most | 
striking monetary results :— 

“As matters are, our woods and forests now only aggregate 
about three million acres, and are so inadequate for the supply of 
existing requirements in timber and other woodland produce, that 
our imports under these heads amounted to the enormous sum 
of over twenty-five and a third million pounds sterling during 
1899. Of this, over five million pounds were for rough-hewn and 
over sixteen million pounds for sawn or dressed timber, practically 
all of it coniferous timber from the Baltic, Scandinavia, and 
Canada, which might quite well be grown in the British Isles, 
Making a liberal deduction for the value of labour included in 
these coniferous imports aggregating over twenty-one million 
pounds, the undeniable fact is laid bare that Britain annually 
pays, and principally to foreign countries, no less than between 


* Our Forests and Woodlands. By John Nisbet. London: J. M. Dent and 


Co. (7s. 6d. 


knees and ribs of wooden ships, when stems without branches 
are most required. The beech, which next in order is dealt 
with, is valuable when grown in pure crops as a timber tree, 


' and also possesses an indirect advantage by reason of the 


quality it has of improving the soil and the growth of other 
trees with which it is mixed. The elm, which demands more 
light than most trees, is not suitable for pure, thickly-planted 
woods. The value of the ash is increased by the rapidity of 
its growth, for the Lest quality is got at about sixty years of 
age, The alder, the birch, the lime, and the poplar are the 
chief soft woods, all having uses, and remunerative when 
properly grown under suitable conditions. For conifers the 
demand is great; and they have the advantage of being easily 
and profitably grown on the poorest land, which may thus be 
prepared, by the fall of needles, for more exacting timber 
crops. All the conifers are, however, exposed to the danger 
of serious injury from snow and gales. The timber of the 
spruce-fir is but half the value of Scotch pine, and it rarely 
thrives as well in this country. The Menzics spruce oi 


| California receives, on the contrary, more consideration than 


it deserves. This book is an excellent contribution to the 
“ Haddon Hall Library.” Itis full of information on a subject 


| which should interest every landowner. Let us hvupe the 


country gentlemen will buy and study it. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 
THERE is a quantity of excellent mixed reading in Mark 
Twain's latest collection of stories and sketches, The 
Man that Corrupted Hadleybury. Of the twenty pieces 
which make up the volume, by far the larger number 





*(1.) The Man that Corrupted Hadleybury, and other Stories and Skete 
By Mark Twain. London: Chatto and Windus.  [6s.]——(2.) Jezebel. By 
Richard Pryce. London: Hutchinson and Co. [6¢s.]——(3.) The Fourth Generu- 
tion By Walter Besant. London : Chatto and Windus. [¢ —(4.) The N : 
Order. By Oswald Crawfurd. London: Grant Richards. [s.]—+5.) Path aud 
Goul. By Ada Cambridge. London: Methuen and Co. [6s.]—+(6.) A Prick o/ 
Conscience. By Alan St. Aubyn. London: Digby, Long, and Co. [6s.] Gy) 
The Seen and the Unseen. By Richard Marsh. London : Methuen and Co. [63.] 

(8.) The Princess of Copper. By Archibald Clavering Gunter. London: 
BF. V. White and Co. [6s.] 
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fall outside the province of the novel reviewer. Such, 
for example, are the excellent article reprinted from the 
Forum on “ Diplomatic Pay and Clothes,” the humorous 
description of the riotous scenes in the Austrian Parliament 
in 1997, the almost wholly serious paper “ concerning the 
Jews.” and certain papers of an autobiographical complexion, 
such as the private history of the “Jumping Frog” story, 
Mark Twain’s campaigning reminiscences—a really striking 
piece of self-revelation—and the episode entitled “‘ My Début 
asa Literary Person.” Fiction proper is best represented by 
the ingenious story, or modern apologue, which gives its title 
to the volume. Therein we read how a cyiical stranger, 
wishing to explode the reputation for rectitude enjoyed by a 
small American town, lured all its principal citizens, without 
exception, into a skilfully devised pitfall, which appealed at 
once to their greed and their vanity. The burlesque sketch, 
“The Esquimaux Maiden’s Romance,” shows Mark Twain in 
his most exuberantly farcical vein, while “ My First Lie, and 
how I got out of it” is an excellent example of the ridendo 
dicere verum method. But whatever the theme or its treat- 
ment, it is good to notice that there is not the slightest trace 
of fatigue in the mind of the writer. Mark Twain at sixty- 
five is just the same fearless, alert, and whimsical philosopher 
that he was when he made his “début as a literary person” 
some thirty-four years ago. 


Readers who are acquainted with Mr. Pryce’s earlier work 
will hardly need to be assured that Jezebel isnot an attempt, after 
the manner of some modern exploiters of the field of Scriptural 
romance, to whitewash the character of Ahab’s infamous 
Queen. The story is entirely modern, and the title is explained 
and justified by the opening episode of an extremely well- 
written and entertaining story. Lord Dormoral, an elderly 
Peer, unhappily married to a young and aggravatingly timid 
wife, of whose fidelity he harbours unfounded suspicions, 
resolves to avenge himself on her by the brutal practical joke 
of naming their first-born child Jezebel. His clumsy revenge 
recoils on his own head, driving his wife into an elopement, 
and fastening an almost lifelong stigma on the high-spirited 
child, whom he comes to idolise as the very incarnation of the 
finest traits of hisrace. Mr. Pryce handles a plot, which in its 
bare outlines sounds fantastic and even repugnant, with such 
humour and geniality, such briskness of dialogue and crisp- 
ness of style, as can hardly fail to stimulate the most jaded 
novel reader. The gradual mellowing of old Lord Dormoral 
under the influence of his daughter is charmingly described ; the 
heroine herself, intrepid, indiscreet, but essentially magnani- 
mous, is a thoroughly engaging central figure; while the minor 
characters, notably a delightful old nurse, and various more or 
less detrimental society types. comprise a gallery of portraits 
executed with a skill and finish far above the ordinary. It is 
probably in accordance with the nature of things—though the 
sentimental reader may resent such an arrangement—that 
the Amazonian heroine should fall in love with an amiable 
but somewhat invertebrate young nobleman; poetic justice, 
however, is so far consulted by their union that it inflicts a 
well-deserved humiliation on Lady Malmsey, the Pharisaical 
mother of the young man. 


Readers of Jokai's A Debt of Honour will note a certain 
resemblance between the main motive of that luridly im- 
pressive romance and Sir Walter Besant’s new novel, The 
Fourth Generation. In both the plot is concerned with the 
sudden discovery by the hero of a grisly family skeleton; in 
both the hero finds himself the victim of a hereditary curse, 
the descendants of « murderer being driven to suicide in 
successive generations on the discovery of the dread secret, 
The motive has doubtless served other authors, and so great 
is the divergence of treatment between the Hungarian and the 
English author that the resemblance need not be further 
emphasised. In Jokai’s story the narrator learns the secret 
while yet a boy; in Sir Walter Besant’s book the discovery 
is quite artificially postponed until the hero is six-and-twenty, 
and has made a most successful début in Parliament. 
Another and more effective variation is the retention on the 
scene of the founder and first victim of the curse, a nona- 
genarian recluse, expiating an act of momentary violence by 
seventy years of silence and seclusion. At the outsetof the story 
the hero has just been refused by a very modern but attractive 
young lady on the ground that his lot has lain in far too pleasant 


places for him to realise the duties and responsibilities of 





life. Straightway on this rejection troubles begin to flow 
in on him thick and fast,—visits from poor and unscrupulous 
relations, the gradual knowledge of the disasters and dis- 
graces of the generations separating him from his silent 
great-grandfather, and finally, the culminating horror of the 
discovery that the real cause of the mysterious seclusion of 
the old man was the murder of his brother-in-law, who in 
turn was the heroine’s lineal ancestor! With the culprit’s 
confession of his guilt the ban is raised from the family, 
and, as any one who knows Sir Walter's methods will readily 
have conjectured, the heroine, finding the hero far more 
lovable in adversity, revises her verdict in his favour. The 
cloud is dispelled as quickly as it gathered ; indeed, it may be 
fairly objected that the incidents of the story are far more 
symmetrically arranged than in real life. But really, though 
the setting of the story is unmitigatedly modern, and hero 
and heroine ride off to examine the family skeleton, not on 
horseback, but on their bicycles, one cannot but regard it as 
more of a veiled allegory than a transcript from or variation 
n actual life. The shady uncle who is believed by his family 
and friends to be a prosperous barrister while for twenty-five 
years he has, under an alias, carried on the lucrative business 
of the after-dinner speaker's “ ghost,” can hardly be treated as 
a serious personage. 

Mr.{Oswald Crawfurd’s new story, The New Order, is less a 
novel than a Protectionist tract. Mr. Crawfurd appears to 
believe that raising the price of bread and meat will repopu- 
late the rural districts of the country, and enable England to 
dispense with foreign supplies. He imagines that the agri- 
cultural labourer, whose wages have certainly increased while 
the price of his bread has decreased since the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, will welcome a return to the prices of food under 
Protection. Of course, Mr. Crawfurd prophesies a Millennium 
as a result of his financial proposals. However, the career of 
the hero of the book—the prophet of Protection—is tempo- 
rarily cut short by the bullet of a madman, and by the doctor's 
orders (surely that doctor must have been a sound political 
economist) his crusade is to be stopped for at least a year. 
The story is not as successful as a novel as some of the 
author's earlier ventures, but it is interesting to see the fiscal] 
proposals of so great an enthusiast as Mr. Crawfurd. 

In Miss Cambridge’s Path and Goal the path is exceed- 
ingly lengthy and the goal uncertain. We wish, however, 
Miss Cambridge to take it as a compliment when we 
say that we were much tantalised by the end of her book. 
What happened? The hero and heroine, reunited in late 
middle age after a lifetime apart, are afloat on an island 
schooner in the South Seas. In a hurricane the crew are 
gradually swept overboard, and the two passengers left on the 
sinking ship. The hero, after many hours of exhausting 
suspense, gives the woman he loves a sedative (it is admin- 
istered in the form of tabloids, which is not romantic) ; she 
goes to sleep in his arms, and “for a bare half-hour he 
watched the gradual drawing of the veil...... Then a 
splendid shape arose, a mighty glimmering wall, to hide the 
scene. He tightened his arms suddenly and set his teeth.” 
These are the last words of the book. What was the splendid 
shape? Was it a rescuing ship, or the shadow of the wing 
of that angel whom the Easterns call Azrael? The 
patient reader who has followed the career of Dr. Adrian 
Black for nearly three hundred pages really deserves more 
definite information as to the close of that career than is here 
vouchsafed. But the book will be decidedly interesting to 
people who enjoy a minute description of life in a 
Cathedral town. It is a long, quiet story, rather like 
real life in a certain indefiniteness of aim and absence of 
dramatic sequence. But, it must be said again, we should 
like a little more definite information in the last sentence. 

The title of Mr. St. Aubyn’s new book, A Prick of Con- 
science, is a misnomer so far as the wicked heroine is con- 
cerned. She continues her evil ways quite quietly, but sud- 
denly reforms at the end of the story and gives up her lover 
to another woman. It is not a book to be recommended in 
any way, except, perhaps, as an awful warning to frivolous 


married ladies. 

The only way in which the psychic stories in The Seen 
and the Unseen could claim to be of interest would be that they 
were true, and this Mr. Marsh does not even pretend them 
to be. It is quite easy to invent stories of spirits appear- 
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ing in a photographic camera, but it is never exciting to read 
about other people’s ideas of possible psychic phenomena. 
The stories of the Unseen ave not specially interesting from 
any other point of view. Among the stories of the Seen 


“The Diamonds” is decidedly amusing. But the quality of 


Mr. Marsh’s work, as a whole, seems to be suffering from 
overproduction. 
Mr. Gunter’s new romance of adventure, finance, and senti- 
nent shows no abatement of that seismic energy which 
marked his earlier essays. Viewed only as a treasure-house 
of strange objurgations, The Princess of Copper is deserving 
of attentive study, while the literary quality of the work may 
be gauged from the following radiant example: “ Favouring 
the bride. who is a Niobe on a sofa, with a sweet yet sad kiss, 
Lucile glides from the room.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


ee 
THE MINOR MAGAZINES. 

There are one or two good papers of the “ miscellaneous ” charac- 
ter in the new number of the Lady’s Realm, such as “ The Cult of the 
Cat” (which is profusely illustrated), “ Paris Ateliers,” and “The 
Queen’s Gardens.” There is, however, an air of triviality and 
amateurishness about the short stories. It is high time, also, 
that Miss Arabella Kenealy’s serial of “Charming Rénee’’ were 
brought to a close ; it has been too long drawn out. It is evident, 
on the other hand, that Madame Sarah Grand’s “ Babs the Im- 


possible ” will make at least one addition to its author's gallery 


of eccentric womanhood.—The best papers, from the Roman 
Catholic point of view, in the September number of The Month, 
are the Rev. George Tyrrell’s “The Mind of the Church,” which 
plausibly and in good temper controverts certain views recently 
set forth by Mr. Mallock, and “The Mission of Father Edmund 
Hay,” which is the latest of a series of “ Studies on the History 
of Queen Mary Stuart,” by the Rev. J. H. Pollen. The other 
papers are slight. “Letter-Writing and a Modern Writer,” by 
Mr. R. H. J. Steuart, is little better than a belated review of 
Stevenson’s “ Letters.’”———-The Wide World Magazine continues to 
justify its existence by publishing a great deal of fact which is 
more sensational than fiction. ‘“ Walked off by a Tiger” 
perhaps carries off the chief honours in the September number ; 
the holding by the brute of the captured man’s wrist with 
its teeth for what to the sufferer must have seemed an 
unconscionable period is sufficiently startling to please the 
most exacting reader.—-Perhaps the most interesting and 
original article in the September Quiver is “Native Pastors.” 
It clearly demonstrates what is being done by the various 
missionary societies in a direction for which “ practical common- 
sense” and “sound economy” are claimed. Among other 
readable papers in this number are Mr. Kearton’s “Nature’s 
Illustrated Bible,” which deals with the problem of preservation 
in the bird-world, and “‘ Horses at Home,” which tells the story 
of a visit toan equine health resort.——The Boy's Own Paper 
and the Girl’s Own Paper continue to maintain their high standard 
of readability. Of miscellaneous articles, “ Negative Storing- 
Cabinets, and How to Make Them” may be singled out of the 
one for commendation, and “ Music Students and their Work” 
out of the other. The new number of the Commonwealth is 
not a bright one—for some time, indeed, there has been an air of 
languor about this magazine—but “Two Great Novels ”—the 
latest stories of “John Oliver Hobbes” and Mr. Wells—is a 
piece of vigorous philosophical criticism, and Mr. W. G. Chadwick 
is worth listening to in ‘Dearth of Teachers in Voluntary 
Schools.” Canon Scott-Holland’s warning in his leading article, 
“ We Told You so,” which comes to this—* Let us take care that 
we do not hurry ourselves by irritated complaints at lenient 
generals into some unhappy act of reprisal which no Boer will 
ever forget or forgive’’—is rather shrieky.——The new number 
of the Law Magazine is full of admirable “ professional” papers. 
Laymen would do well to read “Suzerainty, Medieval and 
Modern,” by Dr. Charles Stubbs; it is almost a brief text-book of 
the subject. 











AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


Some of the American magazines, like certain of our own, 
indicate too marked a favour for articles somewhat of the 
“symposium type,” with the result in many cases of the 
substitution of mere “intelligent remarks” for the careful 
expression of solid thought or “expert” knowledge. The 
Forum has succumbed, at least partially, to this weakness ; 
and so we have in the new issue a large number of papers 


ie are - wae by no means uninteresting in their 
way—on such familiar subjects as “Canada and Imperialism ” 
and “The Present and Future of the Philippines.” [y man 
respects the most valuable article so far as British readers = 
concerned is “ Labour and Politics in Great Britain,” by Mr. Keir 
Hardie. Mr. Hardie calculates that between forty and Atty 
candidates will go to the polls at the approaching Gereral Election 
under the auspices of the United Labour party ; that those of 
them who are returned may unite with the Radicals and the Irish 
forma party in all of oné hundred and twenty, and “becomea power 
in the land causing the Whigs to go over in form as well as in 
spirit to their natural friends the Tories, and bringing the nation 
face to face with the straight issue, Socialism versus Capitalism.” 
There is rather too much viewiness in the new number of the 
International Monthly, but a good deal of useful information is sup. 
plied both in “ Modern Political Germany ” and in “ The Trend of 
Modern Agriculture in the United States.”——There are sever] 
interesting papers in the latest number of the A'lantic Monthly 
but there is not one of genuinely outstanding excellence. « Poli- 
tical Education,” which indicates how the American Colleges 
might be utilised in one direction, is a too “typical” paper; it is 
readable, but not specially suggestive. The short stories are the 
best of the contents of this number, “ The Foreigner,” by Sarah 
Orne Jewett, and “The Dungarvan Whooper,” by Maximilian 
Foster, being especially artistic.——The Critic is a well-written, 
well-illustrated monthly, but the articles are too snippety. Mr, 
Lang is hardly seen to advantage in ‘‘ Decadence,” because he has 
not elbow-room. Mr. William Archer, however, gives a sharp 
criticism of the Poet-Laureate, and Mr. W. Kingsley Tarpey 
contributes an adequate, if also somewhat conventional, estimate 
of the English dramatists of to-day. 











CANADA AND DIPLOMACY. 

British and American Diplomacy Affecting Canida, 1782-1899: a 
Chapter of Canadian History. By Thomas Hodgins, Q.¢. 
(Publishers’ Syndicate, Toronto.)—Mr. Hodgins has written 
a valuable essay on a subject which is too little known. 
He traces the history of the various diplomatic negotiations 
between Britain and the United States on the subject of Canada 
from the peace negotiations in 1782 down to the recent Joint 
High Commission assembled in Quebec. He writes temperately, 
yet the bitterness which most Canadians feel on this particular 
subject comes out now and again in his pages. ‘“‘ Great Britain’s 
diplomatic policy towards the United States,” he says, “has for 
many years been eminently one of conciliation and generosity, 
with a leaning towards an easy optimism or laissez nous faire at 
the expense of Canada’s territory.” He goes over the doings of 
the Commissioners appointed in 1782 to settle terms of peace, 
and shows how, owing to the amiable incompetence of our 
representatives, Mr. Oswald and Mr. Vaughan, and the duplicity 
of Lord Shelburne, we made a present to the United 
States of a large tract of Canadian territory which they 
never meant to insist upon. Henry Strachey, who saw the 
folly of our conduct, arrived too late to avert disaster. The 
United States, Mr. Hodgins maintains, has ever since showna 
persistent disinclination to treat Canada fairly in the question of 
fisheries, the Alaskan boundary, and the import and export of 
goods. The United States's idea of reciprocity, he thinks, is like 
Mr. Todgers’ idea of a wooden leg, something hard to be con- 
sidered. But his most severe comments are’ reserved for the 
States’s action in the Fenian Raids of 1866, 1870, and 1871, which 
Mr. Hall in his “ International Law” calls “the most typical 
instance of national responsibility assumed by a State for open 
and notorious acts, and by way of complicity after such acts.” 
Finally, Mr. Hodgins discusses the interminable Alaskan dispute 
and the recent abortive Joint Commission. He quotes the late 
Sir John Macdonald: “Having made up my mind that the 
Americans want everything, and will give us nothing in ex- 
change, one of my. chief. aims now is to convince the British Com- 
missioners of the unreasonableness of the Yankees.” But the 
author in his concluding pages sees in the closer connection of 
Canada and the Mother-country, due to the recent growth of 
Imperial sentiment, some assurance that in future Britain will 
defend the interests of Canada as her own. Thatis the Canadian 
side, and no doubt there is a good deal of truth in it. We must 
not forget, however, that the Americans argue with quite as 
much vigour that Canada has always been very hard and un- 
reasonable, and that she is apt to make the Mother-country take 
up indefensible positions merely for fear of wounding the 
daughter State’s feelings. 








Art in Needlework. By Lewis F. Day and Mary Buckle. (B. T. 








Batsford. 5s. net.)—An interesting as well as useful book. Mr 
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—— 
Day, in his happy combination of the artistic with the technical, 


has well illustrated a point to which he rightly attaches much 
‘portance. He draws attention to the great mistake made by 
pe ners in fancying “he study of stitches immaterial. The 
ye should always keep before him the fact that his design has 
pen executed in needlework, and that the desired effect will only 
be gained by suiting his work to that end. We caunot let the 
hook pass without a word of praise for the excellent photographs. 
The plan by which the student has only to turn the page to see 
the back of the sample under inspection will he of the greatest 





use. eo 
sOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——>-_-——_ 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 


reserved for vectew un other forms.] 





Voices of the Past. By Henry 8. Roberton. (G. Bell and Sons. 

4s, 6d.)—This is an attempt, and on the whole, as it seems to us, 
a successful attempt, to popularise what has been discovered or 
conjectured about Assyrian and Babylonian history and litera- 
ture, especially as these things are related to the Hebrew people. 
The first chapter is devoted to what may be described as the 
main source of our knowledge, the “Library of Nineveh.” 
Assturpanipal, who seems to have had tastes which were cer- 
tainly not common among Oriental Kings, collected what i3 
called a “ reference library,” in which copies of some very ancient 
books were included. It has been Mr. Roberton’s object to give 
an outline of what has been learnt in this way. There are two 
languages to be dealt with, one Semitic and obviously related to 
the Hebrew, the other of a wholly different family. There are 
four kinds of writing, the oldest being non-cuneiform, the latest 
Neo-Assyrian of the time of the establishment of the library. 
After this follows the subject-matter of the books, and here it is 
that we come to the highly interesting, and, it must be added, some- 
what controversial, topic of the relation between these Assyrian 
and Babylonian documents end the Hebrew records. Mr. 
Roberton takes a moderate view. He is certainly not a literalist, 
and has no idea of looking for a scientific cosmogony in Genesis, 
or regarding such narratives as that of the Deluge or Babel as 
authoritative history. He is inclined, we see, to accept in its 
main outlines as a substantially accurate account of facts the 
story of Abraham and Chedorlaomer and his allies. We cannot, 
however, feel so confident as he seems to be about the date of 
Abraham. Besides the sections already mentioned we have 
“ Abraham’s Early Home,” and “ Asshur and Israel,” the latter 
being an account of the later Assyrian Monarchy and its relation 
to Israel. 


The Jeffersonian Cyclopedia. Edited by John P. Foley. (Funk 
and Wagnalls.)—This massive volume contains more than 
nine thousand extracts from the writings, correspondence, &c., of 
Thomas Jefferson. The nameis probably not familiar to every 
one on this side of the Atlantic, whatever it may be on the other. 
We may say, therefore, that he took an active part in the 
struggle of the States for independence, that he went as Minister 
to France in 1784, was Secretary of State under Washington 
1790-1793, was Vice-President 1796-1800, and President (for two 
terms) from 1801-1809. He died at the age of eighty-three on 
July 4th (appropriately enough) in the year 1826. He had been 
invited to the Celebration, and declined. The publication of 
such a volume as this is somewhat trying to any man’s character 
for consistency. Thomas Jefferson was before the public for 
nearly sixty years, and bad to give many opinions in haste, and 
under circumstances which were severely trying to patience and 
self-control. Weare almost disposed to question the propriety 
of massing together the utterances of times far distant from each 
0 her and in circumstances widely different. For England Jefferson 
has seldom a kind word tosay. Nothing is too bad for George ITI. 
(yet he consented to be presented to this tyrannical Monarch in 
1796). The opinions on slavery are striking. He was a slave- 
holder, but he hated the system. Altogether, though the book 
is primarily meant for the American reader, it contains much that 
is curious and even valuable. 

The Reformation in Great Britain. By H. O. Wakeman, M.A., 
and the Rev. Leighton Pullan. (Rivingtons. 1s.)—This is 
one of the “ Oxford Church Text-Books.” It is needless, there- 
fore, to specify the school of thought to which it belongs. On 
the question of the word “ Protestant ” the utterance is guarded, 
but the language of pp. 12-13 is scarcely consisteat with that on 
pp. 127-28. In 1662 Convocation, we are told, at the instance of Dr. 
Gunuing, altered the “Black Rubric” in “such a way as to be 
entirely in agreement with the doctrine of the Real Presence. 
eee. Inits original and Protestant form the rubric contained 


a condemnation of the doctrine of any real and esseutial Presence 
of Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood in the Sacrament.” It now 
has “corporal.” Had Convocation any right to do this in 1662 ? 
Would Convocation in 1901 have the right to alter it back? But 
the change is really unimportant. The rubric disclaims al 
belief in the presence of Christ’s natural flesh and blood 
which it afterwards says “are in heaven and not here.” 
What do the epithets matter? But the curious thing here 
is the use of the word “Protestant.” The Lutheran Church 
is surely “ Protestant,” yet it holds “Consubstantiation,” and 
even Mr. Pullan hardly goes beyond Consubstantiation. We 
object to the detached passages by which the approval of great 
Anglican authorities is claimed for various disputed teachings, 
Here is one from Jeremy Taylor :—“It is a very pious prepara- 
tion to the Holy Sacrament that we confess our sins to the 
minister of religion.” But Jeremy Taylor also said of the neces- 
sity for auricular confession that it was “a new doctrine even in 
the Church of Rome, and was not esteemed any part of the 
Catholic religion before the Council of Trent.” 





The Life and Work of Dwight Lyman Moody. By the Rev. 
Wilbur Chapman, D.D. (Nisbet and Co. 6s.)—This volume 
begins with what used to be called “Testimonia,” appreciations 
of Mr. Moody by Henry Drummond, N. D. Hellis (who ranks 
him with Charles Spurgeon, Phillips Brooks, and Henry Ward 
Beecher), and the Rev. F. B. Meyer. Dr. Chapman writes as 
having been associated with Mr. Moody in many of his labours. 
It is not a book which we feel disposed to subject to criticism. 
The reader, once informed that this is a Life of the great 
Revivalist by one who worked with him, will know what to 


expect. 


The British and Foreign Bible Society: Ninety-sixth Report. 
(146 Queen Victoria Street. 1s.)—The Bible Society continues 
to record an increase of work, and, we are sorry to see, an in- 
adequacy of income to meet expenditure. The Society hardly 
receives the support that it deserves, as far as some religious 
bodies are concerned. It may safely be said that no mission to 
the heathen, or, indeed, to non-Christian peoples in general, could 
work without the help which the Bible Society affords, or has 
afforded in the past. 


History of the Prudential Insurance Company of America. By 
Frederick L. Hoffman. (Prudential Press..\—We do not wish 
to express any opinion on the merits of the Society whose history 
is here given, But we may safely say that this volume contains 
many interesting and suggestive facts. There are, for instance, 
eleven Industrial Insurance Companies in the States. Three of 
these have, between them, more than eight millions of policies in 
force, while the amount of insurances in force (January Ist, 1900) 
was 1,219,778,336 dols. (£251,579,250), giving an average for each 
policy of a little over £26. The difficulty in industrial insurance 
is the cost of management. 


The Leaguer of Ladysmith, November 2nd, 1899—February 28th, 
1900. By Captain Clive Dixon. (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 3s, 6d.) 
—This is a book of quite admirable sketches of men and things 
in the siege of Ladysmith. Captain Dixon takes, of course, the 
humorous side of things, but his humour is always cof the 
pleasantest kind, and though it naturally assumes the form of cari- 
cature, it does not prevent the draughtsman from shewing much 
sense of the artistic. “The Cattle Guard” is quite a triumph in 
this way. Drawings 1 and 2 give us the panic caused by the 
“ First Shell,” and the indifference shown to the “ Last Shell.” 
In the first civilians and soldiers are scattered in pairs; in the 
second, afternoon tea is going on undisturbed; one dismounted 
man is smoking his pipe, another is enjoying a siesta. Not the 
least amusing is the picture of the bathers disturbed by a Sunday 
shell. The Boers commonly passed the day without firing, but 
the sight of our men bathing infuriated them. With them 
cleanliness is a long way off godliness, 


How to Write for the Magazines. By “ £600 a Year from It.” 
(Grant Richards. 2s. 6d.)—The author of this little book gives us 
plenty of good advice. Perhaps one of his most significant 
maxims is, ‘‘ Produce what is wanted rather than what you want.” 
You must not write like Scott or Bulwer Lytton, even if you can. 
The magazine reader abhors good literature,—“ high-class ” 
literature it is called here. “ Folks don’t want to read essays on 
Burns,” said a well-known factor of popular reading—“ literature” 
it cannot be called—but “lively, chatty articles for ‘ A*##***3,’ ” 
One thing shows a saving grace in the world of readers. Their 
first desire, indeed, is to be amused. Hence the funny article. 
But they also wish to get information. Hence the statistical 
article. They think that they have learnt something. Of course 








it is a delusion, for nothing is more useless and indigestible than 
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facts ; butthey mean well. Anyhow, let those who desire to write 
for magazines read this book. 


TaroLogy.—The Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By 
Ezra P. Gould, D.D. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. Gd.)—This is one of 
the series of “ New Testament Handbooks ” appearing under the 
general editorship of Professor Shailer Mathews. The theology 
which it sets forthis not exactly orthodox. Onthecrucial point of the 
divinity of Christ, for instance, Dr. Gould thus expresses himself :— 
“The Old Testament calls the rulers of the people gods, on the 
ground that they, being rulers under a theocracy, represented 
God; they were men to whom the word of God came, making 
them administrators of a divine law. Jesus, on the contrary, had 
been consecrated and sent into the world, and represented God, 
therefore, in a sense which they did not. They were official 
meinbers of a theocracy and represented God as the administra- 
tors of a divine law: he was personally consecrated to his work 
by God himself, and commissioned by him. And yet he had 
called himself only Son of God, whereas they, with their merely 
official claim to divine authority, were called gods. The thing 
that he claims for himself here, as justifying himself to be God’s 
own Son, was this fact. that he represented God. He stood to 
men for God. This is essential to an understanding of his 
position, for this is not an isolated statement, but is insisted 
on wherever this matter of his claim comes up. There is 
no mention of the Logos as the source of his divinity, 
but of the fact that the indwelling of the Father in 
his humanity made whatever he did and was divine.” This 
is really a key to the author’s whole conception of Christian 
theology. Other aspects are represented with much force. The 
volume, as a whole, will be found highly instructive and 
suggestive. Christianity and the Nineteenth Century. By 
Charles Joseph Little, D.D. (Charles H. Kelly. 23.)—This volume, 
containing the “Thirtieth Fernley Lecture” (three lectures, as 
the word is ordinarily used), is a very able and eloquent state- 
ment of the present situation as regards Christianity. We can- 
not accept all the lecturer’s conclusions. While, for instance, we 
acknowledge the debt due to the Nonconformist Churches, 
we doubt whether it is to them that “we must look for the 
reconciliation of dogma and science and popular ideas.” We 
have an idea that the younger school of ministers, who are more 
than touched by recent movements, the higher criticism and the 
like, are getting to be out of touch with their people. The 
average Nonconformist layman is best represented by the 
obstinate theological conservatism of Spurgeon. But with what 
Dr. Little has to say on many subjects we are in complete agree- 
ment. The second lecture, ‘‘ The Christianity of Experience,” is 
particularly good and seasonable. Experience is the evidence 
which nothing can weaken. To turn to another subject more 
suitable for discussion in these columns, how true is the remark 
that it is “‘ judicial blindness” which makes the “ Pope-King ” 
cling to the idea of temporal sovereignty. Make Leo King of 
Rome to-morrow, and in a week his realm would be an object- 
lesson to all who doubt whether or no the Roman Church really 

accepts the principles of religious liberty. 





New Epirions.—A Short History of China. By Demetrius 
Charles Boulger. (Gibbings and Co.)—This is a new edition 
of a book published for the first time seven years ago. A 
supplementary chapter has been added (not by Mr. Boulger, we 
are told, but by “a competent authority’) giving the narrative 
of the present Emperor, Kwangsu. In this we have an account 
of the causes which led to the breaking out of the war between 
China and Japan, chief among them being “that haughty disre- 
gard for treaty obligations which distinguishes the Pekin officials.” 
Then comes an account of the war, and then of the present com- 
plications. Frederick Lord Leighton: his Life and Work. By 
Ernest Rhys. (G. Bell and Sons. 7s. 6d. net.)——A Summer ii 
Arcady. By James Lane Allen. (Macmillan and Co. 3s.)\——Heaith 
and Condition in the Active and the Sedentary. By Dr. Yorke Davies. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—This is a new edition, and there 
is no need to criticise it. We observe, however, one interesting 
statement that may be noticed. All readers of works on health 
must be familiar with the table of the normal relation between the 
height and the weight. It will frequently happen that an indi- 
vidual finds in his own case a great discrepancy from this norma. 
Dr. Davies gives another table of the “ weights compatible with 
health.” ‘This is a very different thing. At 5ft. the normal is 
Sst.11 1b. (male) and 8 st. 11b. (female) ; the lowest health weight 
is 6st. Slb. At the end of the scale we have 13st. 12 1b. and 
13 st. 41b. against 10 st. 8 lb.——F rom a Bachelor Uncle’s Diary, by 
Fox Russell (J. W. Arrowsmith, Is.), is a reprint from Punch of 
those amusing papers of what may be called the ‘‘ Winkle” 
species of humour, 








MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received th 
following for September :—The Century, the Pall Mui] Magazi e 
St. Nicholas, the Humanitarian, the Reriew of Reviews. laden 
Magazine, Knowledge, the Girl’ xs Kealm, the World of Dress. 
the Lnglish Illustrated Magazine, the Artist, the Strand 
Magazine, the Cornhill Magazine, Chambers's Journal, Temple Bay. 
Harper's Magazine, the Author, the Magazine of Art, the Expositor, 
the Casdnin: the Geographical Journal. the Windeor Maga: ine, the 
School World, the Sunday Strand, the Puritan, the Bookman, 
Nature Notes, the Oper Court, the Gentleman's Magazine, the 
Leisure Ho ur, the Indian Magazine, the North American Review, 
Outing. the Harmsworth Magazine, the Argosy, Lippincott's Maga: 
" tHe, Cu SSLOT OS 
liucstion, Cassell’s Magaxi ive, the Expository Times, the Sunday 
Magazine, Macmillan’s Fai ine, the Sunday at Home, Celebrities 
of the Army, the United Service Magazine, the Anglican Church 
Magazine, Ainslee’s Magazine, Good Words, the Bool Buyer, the 
Traveller, China of To-Day. 


Magazine, the erage Magazine, the Journal of 
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Ackworth (J.), The Minder, cr SVO.....c.ccccscsccecs Maaobaaee (H. Marshall) 64 
Aitken (T.), Road Making and Maintenance, 8VO...........ececceeee o—_ 21,0 
Brereton (F. S.), In the King’s Service, Cr 8VO.........ccccccccccnes (Blackie) 5/0 
Brown (W. N.), House Decorating and Painting, Svo....(Scott & Greenwood) 36 
Cook (EF. A.), Through the First Antarctic Night, 8vo.......... (Heinemann) 200 
Crane (Stephen), Wounds in the Rain, cr 8VO ..........ceceeeceee (Methuen) 6/0 
Davidson (i. C.), For Lack of Love, oY BVO «2.66 eGbaddnwencaes (H. Marshall) 3/6 
Devil's Half-Acre CERO Be SAO OP BUG. +. ac censisis ondsiceicosaae (Unwin) 60 


Dix (Gertrude), The Image Breakers, cr 8vo .. (Heinemann) 64 
Drayson (A. W.), Early Days Among the Boers, cr 8vo_ ..(Griffith & Farran) 3/6 








Droll Doings, illustrated by H. B. Neilson, 4to .......... cece cecees (Blackie) 6/0 
Drummond (R. J.), Relation of the Apostolic Teaching to the Teaching of 
MING NO scree bias setae saucieniens stein iulnicicce ces eoneteke ny & T. Clark) 10/6 
Fgan (R. B.), The Unknow n God, and other Sermons, cr 8vo....(Skiffington) 3/6 
Gerard (M.), The Grip of the Wolf, cr 8V0.......ccccccccecscces H. Marshall) 3/6 
pope hae CASOS), TOY 2 2 AIO OP BVO: wiscscscvncenstasnoatedersass (Pearson) 6/0 


Graham (R. B. C.), Thirteen Stories, er 8vo .... 
Hammerton (J, A.), J. M. Barrie and his Books, cr 8vo ... 
Hawkins (W.) and Smith (E. T.), The Story of Alfred the G 


(Heinemann) 6/0 
..-(H. Marshall) 5/0 
eat (H. Marshall) 2/6 
Henty (G. A.), In the Irish Brigade, er 8vo ......... Rekineewiaec@agad (Blackie) 







6/0 
Henty (G@. A.), Out with Garibaldi, er 8vo..... paaeaine (Blackie) 5/0 
Henty (G. A.), With Buller in Natal, cr 8vo (Blackie) 6,0 


liow to Make, and How to Mend, by an Amateur Mechanic ..(Sonnenschein) 9/6 
























Howell (C.), Many Days After, cr 8VO ...cccscccccccccces ee wae, & Long) 6/0 
Inchbold (A. C.), The Silver Dove, cr 8VO..........0 --(Hutehingon)- 6/0 
Jackson (Mrs. F, N.), History of Hand-made Lace, 4to.. . CL. U. Gill) 18/0 
Jacobs (W. W.), A Master of Craft, cr 8VO........006 esecccees coes (Methuen) 6/0 
Keetley (C. B.), Orthopoedic Surgery, 8VO ........eeeeeee+e-(Smnith & Elder) 16/0 
Kerr (G. L.), Practical Coal Mining, er OVO’. cciveeccsecesececccevesens (Griffin) 12/6 
Leys (J. K.), A Suburban Vendetta, cr 8VO ...ccccccccccccccccecess (Pearson) 6/0 
Dindeay (Er.), MAD CP STO coceccnicicc<ésewicciccssmosecaces .».+e(H. Marshall) 6/0 
Lowry (S.C ), The Days of Our Pilgrimage, cr 8vo ...... --~( Skellington) 3/6 
Lummis (E.), The Speaker's Chair : its Origin, &¢e., cr 8vo . ; 2/6 
Marsh (Richard), The Chase of the Ruby, cr 8v0..........0e0008 US xe! 3/6 
Marshall (Emma) and Dibdin (B.), A Pink of Per fection, cr 8vo ....(Nisbet) 2 
Merriman (H.S.), The Isle of Unrest, cr 8VO ......00e eooeeee(Smith & Elder) 6 
Mikzath (K.), St. Peter’s Umbrella, cr 8v0.........0 Soeeeerscececes (Jarrold) 6/0 
Mitford (A, B. F.), The Attaché at Peking, cr 8VO ......c.ceecees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Moore (F. F.), The Conscience of Coralie, cr 8VO ...ccecccccees -.-(Pearson) 6/0 
Moore (H.), Half-Hours in Japan, cr 8vo_ ........ -(Unwin) 6/0 
Morrison (A.), Cunning Murrell, er 8vo ... » (Methuen) 60 
Mulholland (Rosa), Cynthia’s Bonnet Shop, er 8vo........... (Blackie) 5/0 
Nicholson (G.), 1900 Supplement to Dictions wy of Gardening, “ A to F,” imp 
BVO cis.ccesiegnn sense tees ou Grew ieisagbsien secs Sescawe eee taeas cen (L. U. Gill) 10/6 
Norris (W. E.), The F lower of the F lock, Cr SVO ..ccoe cccccccccccoes(ispet) 60 
Osborne (D.), The Secret of the Crater, cr 8VO ......cccecccccceces (Putnam) 3/6 
Panting (J. H.), The Vicar’s Atonement, cr 8vo..... (H. Marshall) 3/6 






Parker (Dr. J.), Studies in Texts, Vol. VI., cr 8vo... 
Patterson (J. E.), The Bride of Liangastey, cr 8vo ... 


-(H. Marshall) 3/6 
.(Digby & Long) 6/0 









Plunkett (Count), Sandro Botticelli, folio .............. admeceeuieeres (Bell) 42/0 
Rand (B.), The Life, &c., of Anthony, Earl of Shaftesbury....(Sonnenschein) 15/0 
Savile (Helen), A Poor Buffer, cr 8v0 Derewatisiers ecccscccececcee(QOnNenschein) 3/6 
Scott (D. H.), Studies in Fossil Botany, cr 8VO ....sseeeeseseceeeeees(Black) 7/6 
Spofford (A. R.), Book for all Readers, 8vo ..... eseeee(Putnam) 7/6 
Stables (Gordon), On War’s Red Tide, cr 8V0......cccecccccccccceces (Nisbet) 5/0 
Stephens (R. N.), Philip Winwood, cr 8v0..........e00 (Chatto & Windus) 6/0 
Stevens (G. B.), The Messages of the Apostles, 16mo........-..0+ (J. Clarke) 3/6 
— (Clara L.), Samuel Richardson: a Biographical and Critical Study, 

ERIC scsenanses se neeasscndhed vanes eseelscesmeies ececevcccece (H. Marshall) 6/0 
Wheeler (G. J. ). Practice of Private Bills, 8V0 .........ceeeee (Shaw & Sons) 25/0 
Williams (T. L.), Thy Kingdom Come, cr 8V0........cceeeees (Wells Gardner) 3/6 
Winch (W. H.), Problems in Education, CBU: vincinican axacesinis (Sonnenschein) 4/6 
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Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 869 Strand) payable to “ John 


Baker.” 


“PIBERTY” “LIBERTY ” 
ARTF ABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 
and Charming Colourings. 
hi aati {/SERGES |CRETONNES!VELVETEENS 
| SILK BROCADES CHENILLES|CHINTZES |ARRASCLOTHS 
geautifal and Inexpensive. | VELVETS |PLUSHES |MUSLINS /GOSSAMERS. 
parrenss Post-FRee, | Inspection Invited. Patterns Post-free. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W A 
0 S L CE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES, 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
We. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TE 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


ALLIANGE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 








Decorative 
Furnishing. 





Se ae 








ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esy. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. | Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq. Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.0. Lieut. -Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 








AUDITORS. 
John Cator, Esq. Ian Murray Heathcoat- pein Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C 


FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT. 
Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 





. Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
usiness, 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 











Received from [oar Helters paniaea euuncaescaccwen £142,000,000. 
Paid to Policy-Holders............ eeeeees OVEP — 000,000. 
Paid to Living. Policy-Holders . cavadeginedseesencouse £58 188, 282. 

Accumulated Funds ........... .-. nearly £57,000, 000. 
Surplus over Liabilities............cccececeeececeeece £9, 129,000. 





1» pvery Policy contains specific Guaranteed Surrender Values in the form of 
2 al p, Insurance, Extended Insurance, Loans, or Cash, at the option of the 
vlicy-Holder. 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


For further particulars apply to the 


Head Office :—16, 17, and a CORNHILL, LONDON, 
S Seem General sennisii 

















.. Nearly #1 000,000 


S PAID.. 
| CEOUMULATED FUND oe 400, 000 | 
The Protits are Divided solely amongst H Assured. 


Manufacturers to the Queen. 
CAMBRIC HEM-STITCHED. 
Genilemen’s. 
“The Irish Cambrics of Messrs. 
When writing, 

HANDKERCHIEFS. 
PR Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, combining 
tional Provident Institution is that the Member's 
| sum in addition, representing a by no means insignili 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST, 
Children’s .. 1 : el doz. 
DSGIGe ..aveved Lage’ cacses 2/9 per doz. 
Di f Gentlemen's .3/11 ” 
irect from the 
Manufacturers. POCKET ROBINSON AND CLEAVER have a 
Samples & Price Lists post-free. world-wide fame.” —The Queen. 
please mention this publication. 
Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with provision for 
a. The practical effect of these policies in the 
INSTIT | | fee is Assured until he reaches the age agreed upon, 
and on his reaching that age the whole of the pre- 
miums paid are re turned to him, and a considerable 
| cant rate of interest on his pay ments. 
No. 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FOR MUTUAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 





| 


| rooms, garden; family life and comfort. 


Now ready, post-free. 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of “* 








3 . | These Catalogues enable intending pur- 
Furniture, | chasers to see that although the quality, 
Carpets, | the artistic merit, and the finish of 
See | Hampton and Sons’ productions are 
Fabrics, | exceptional, their prices are the lowest 


° | at which goods of equivalent value are 
Fine Arts. | anywhere procurable. 


HAMPTON AND SONS, 


Pall Mall East, . Trafalgar Square, London, S.W. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


I3 the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents 
and Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the 
Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight- 
ful Fragrance to the Breath. 23.9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, and 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 
OUR EYES 


and How to Preserve Them from 
Infancy to Old Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles 
| and Fye-glasses by 
Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S. 


70 Illustrations, Cloth Binding. or 1s., 
from 63 Strand, London, W.C 














DEFECTIVE 
SIGHT ! 
EYE-STRAIN ! 








Consultations free of charge. 
DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of DENT and CO.’3 Manufacture 
now eat fe atone Trade Mar UE sent free on applica- 
DENT tion to sah P 4 ’ 
mpEwiarx. £&- DENT and CO., Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 
AERTEX : CELLULAR 
_ 7 
AERTEX Pisses ik , CELLULAR 
; D 5 
AERTEX cteiaens ” CELLULAR 
AERTEX icin CELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 
Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Iliustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
‘ROBERT SCOTT, _ 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


es ee 


LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL 
BOARDING HOUSE, 
2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Under the control of the Council. 
House Mistress—Miss A. M. RITSON. 
Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s. 4d. per Term. 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted b: 

Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 

and Transition Classes for Children under 8 Gymnastic and Drilling. 
AUTUMN TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


NASTBOURNE.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON RE- 

4 CEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS for thorough education an’ 
training. House situated on high ground overlooking the Downs. Largs 
garden; tennis courts; covered badminton court; riding, cycling, hockey. 
NE XT TERM, SEPTEMBER 24th.—Laleham, Selwyn Road. 


rT PTON ON, SLOUGH: 


HOUSE, UPTON, NR. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Thorough education with home life and careful attention to health. Moderate 
fees. Gymnasium, tennis, hockey. —Principal, Miss ETHERINGTON. 


NV ISS BRINDLE OFFERS a COMFORTABLE HOME 
B for GIRLS, with all the advantages of a good education. Indian and 
Colonial pupils received. NEXT TERM B EG INS SEPTEMBER 17th.—Kent’s 
Bank House, Grange-over-Sands. 


NREIBURG 1. B., BLACK FOREST, GERMANY.— 

Professor RUTTINGER RECEIVES PUPILS in his house for German and 

otherwise (Army, &c.) University city, healthy situation; liberal table, large 
Best successes and references. 


NOTICE. —The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half half- 
yearly, from January to June, and from July to December, on the 
third “ees in January and July. Cloth Cases for the Half- 


























yearly Volumes may be obtained through any Bookse ller or Newsagent, 
| or from the Office, at 1s. Gd. each. 
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EAFIELD PARK COLLEGE,|\HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 


CROFTON-ON-THE-SOLENT, HANTS. 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS ; 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR ENGINEERING, 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, AND MINING; 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE; 

ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES (SOUTH KENSINGTON); 
MINING SCHOOL, FREIBERG ; 

INDIAN WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENTS; 
ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, &c. 

The College possesses a very complete and elaborate plant for the purposes of 
practical and theoretical instruction, consisting of :—Engines (2)—Mechanical 
Engineering—Turners, Fitters, Carpenters, and Pattern Makers’ Workshops— 
Forge—Foundry—Dynamo Room—Testing Machine—Drawing Office—Four Fitted 
Laboratories, Chemical, Electrical (2), and Physical. The entire premises are lit 
by electric light, generated by its own special plant. 

SEAFIELD stands in its own park of 80 acres, with ample accommodation for 
all games, and as the property is on the Solent boating and bathing are excellent 
and safe. 

ee PRINCIPAL—Rev. J. J. MILNE, M.A., Cantab. 

HEAD OF THE ENGINEERING SECTION— 
H. T. DAVIDGE, A.R.S.C., B.Sc., London(Honours), Whitworth Scholar, &c. 
SECRETARY AND LONDON OFFICE— 
F. H. 8. MEREWETHER, 34 Craven Street, W.C. 

Mr. Merewether will forward a prospectus on application or answer any 

inquiries. 


mn H E i 2 -e 48 S C H OO L, 
CAMBRIDGE. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD in 
DECEMBER. 
Particulars of the HEAD-MASTER, or of the BURSAR. 








T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX- 
BLAKE. First-rate Modern Education for Girls. Large Grounds, Tennis Courts, 
and Hockey Grounds. Moderate Terms. Prospectus on application to the Head- 
Mistress or Secretary. References—The Head-Master of Bedtord Grammar School ; 
the President of Magdalen College, Oxford: Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., 
K.C.S.I.: Miss Welsh. Mistress of Girton College, Cambridge, &c.—AUTUMN 
‘ERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th. 


\T. JOHN’S, WITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 
Ss (nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIEs’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres: tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 








T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, SURREY.— 

Preparatory for the Public Schools and the Navy. The MICHAELMAS 

RM WILL BEGIN on SEPTEMBER 2ist. Head-Masters, CYRIL MORGAN- 
OWN, M.A., and the Rev. WILFRID RICHMOND, M.A. 


NETTLE, YORKSHIRE. —“OVERDALE” 
S for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


TANSTONE HOUSE, UPPER GROSVENOR ROAD, 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Miss McCRAITH, L.L.A., and Miss HAYWARD, 

B.A. Lond.. RECEIVE a limited number of DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to 

Board and Educate. Resident English and foreign governesses ; visiting masters: 

large rooms; good grounds; moderate terms.—References and prospectuses 
on application. 


ICHMOND 


TE 
BR 





SCHOOL 
Miss E. M. 








SCHOOL (GIRLS), YORKSHIRE.— 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire Moors; beautiful neighbourhood. 
kducation on best modern lines. Swimming, Gymnastics, Hockey, Cricket, 
Tennis. —Head- Mistresses, Miss HUDDLESTONE and Miss GRIMWADE. 
VRESILIAN—CLIFTON DOWN—HOME SCHOOL 
for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Principals: Mrs. WHITE and 
Mrs. WHEELER. Head-Mistress: Miss E. E. FLETCHER (Lady Margaret Hall, 
Oxtord), 1st Class Eng. Literature and Philclogy, Honour Exam. for Women, 
Oxford.— Prospectus on Application. 


HE FROEBEL | 











FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON, W.—Chairman of 
the Committee, Mr. W. MATHER, M.P. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, 
M.A. Secretary, Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. TRAINING COLLEGE 
FOR TEACHERS.—Principal, Madame MICHAELIS. Mistress of Method, Miss 
LE. LAWRENCE. There is a large Model School aud Kindergarten attached to 
the College, and also a Practising School in the near neighbourhood.—Further 
particulars may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL. 








RESDEN, 28 REICHSSTRASSE—FOREIGN LAN- 

GUAGES and other Tuition.—Mr. F. C. EARLE, having had several years’ 

experience, RECEIVES PUPILS at the above address.— Testimonials and 
Prospectus can also be sent from Rev. W. EARLE, Bilton Grange, Rugby. 





VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 

UNIVERSILY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 

N23 2 US Sty AL L 
FOR RESIDENCE or WOMEN STUDENTS. 

Apply tothe Warden, Miss A. D. PEASE, University Hall, 163 Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


MERCHISTON CASTLE 


SCHOOL, 
EDINBURGH. 





TBRM BEGINS on TUESDAY, October 2nd. 
T'RESH AIR FOR POOR CHILDREN.—Rev. J. W. 


ATKINSON, Claremont, Cawley Road, London, E.,31 years Latimer Church, 
E., C[RGENTLY ASKS Lovers of Children for HELP to give a DAY in COUNTRY 
to Poor and often Sickly East-End Children, cost of which, including rail and 
substantial meal. is under One Shilling per head. Thousands ot eager hearts 
waiting togo. Wealso ask HELP to send Poor East-end CONVALESCENTS, 
old and young, to seaside Homes for week or two. Balance sheet by chartered 
accountants to every donor. 


O LET, for two or three months from September 29th; 

a WELL-FURNISHED OLD GEORGIAN HOUSE on the summit of 

Hampstead Heath. ‘Iwo sitting-rooms, tive bedrooms, bathroom, and modern sani- 
tation ; good garden.—* M. M.,” Windmill Hill House, Hampstead. 











O GUARDIANS or PARENTS GOING ABROAD.— 
PARENTS living in Devonshire DESIRE a COMPANION for ONLY 
CHILD (boy, 74), and are therefore willing to take charge of boy about same age 
to be educated with him. Terms by arrangement. References given and 
required.—Apply by letter, “A. T.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 





SUFFOLK. 
SPLENDID CLIMATE, 


PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES or 


SEASIDE. 2,000 ACRES 


ELSEWHERE, 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFRE 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. Y 


a 
(JOLCHESTER HOUSE, CLIPTON PARK, BRISTOL 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 





Terms and Prospectus on application to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. Oxon 


ees 
AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS, . 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER for January ne 
Stipend from £90 to £120, and residence. Special knowledge of Ban wianes 
Science required.—Applications, with 15 copies of testimonials, should be ent . 
October 13th to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, Wollaston Roail 
Cambridge, from whom further particulars may be obtained. . =P 











OURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge) RE. 
CEIVES a limited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary. 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive Examinations. Successes, tea 
and references on application.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON ROAD, 


G. CHANCELLOR, M.A. (Ist Class, Classical Tripos) 
eJ e late Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge, PREPARES PUPILS for thie 
UNIVERSITIES and all PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS, at his residence 
Cross Deep, Twickenham, Middlesex, a fine old house beautifully and healthily 
situated on the Thames. Excellent references. . " 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET—A First. 
grade Endowed School (founded 1519). Preparation for Universities 
Army, Navy, and Professional Examinations. Valuable schoiarships and leaving 
exhibitions. Recent successes in Army and Navy Entrance Examinations, Fees 
50 and 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAN 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort eH 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge, 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J..S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


{HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards. in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. Direct 
service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 

















RINKLEA, BOURNEMOUTH .—Principal, Miss A. D, 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge; late Classicai 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School), Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes, No day-girls taken, 
—Prospectus on application. 


N R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A., Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS 
at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., tor Army, University, and other 
Examinations. 


A RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Country 
air; large grounds fer cricket, hockey, and tennis. Experienced resident mi:- 
tresses ; large visiting staff.—Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER 
(formerly Assistant-Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 


HRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; specially suited for sons of 
officers abroad. Next trial of voices for vacancy, December 12th.—Rey. J. H. 
SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 


YREAT MALVERN.— FRANCHE, MALVERN— 

Principal, Miss GRIGG. High-class School for Girls. Limited number of 

Pupils received. Thorough education given under highly qualified Professors 
and Mistresses. House well situated, with good garden and tennis-court. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE.—ST. HILDEBURGHA'’S 

SCHOOL for GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 

door life. Hoylake is one of the healthiest spots in England, and is recommended 

by the medical profession for its bracing air. A few VACANCIES for Autumno 
Term.—Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


K ESWICK SCHOOL.—Co-education on Public School 
lines for BOYS and GIRLS. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. 
Modern buildings. Splendid Playing-fields. Special arrangements for children 
of parents residing abroad.—Prospectus from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER or 
(Girls’ Boarding House) V. R. LE MAISTRE, M.A., The Heads, Keswick. 
ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air, A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-field, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
Tower House, Dorking. 


GWITZERLAND.—MONTREUX—A Married Clergy: 







































man (M.A.Cantab., late Classic Scholar) PREPARES PUPILS at 
Montreux for the Universities. Special facilities for Foreign Languages.— 
Address, until August 30th, * L.,” Dunedin, Weston, Bath. 


UTEUIL, PARIS. — HOME SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN.—Recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, 
Head-Mistress of the Clapham Comimon High School, Westbury, Westside. Limited 
number of pupils received. Thorough teaching in French, German, music. art, &¢ 
—Principals, Miles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 32 Rue Michel-Auge. 
In London end of September, 





EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD, 
N.W.—PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools. 
Jeading London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 


—— in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, 

from the age of 17, who REQUIRE to be in LONDON during the WINTER 
for special study or other definite object. Large airy house near Hyde Park.— 
Miss PRICE and Miss WOUDs, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 
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CIRENCESTER. 


R OoYAL 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845. 


For Land-Owners, Land-. meee: ors, aE, intending Colonists, &c. 


PaTRO 
H.R.H. The PRINCE. "7 WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace % DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Fon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professors, 
Practical Instruetors, &c., Le ad of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Gold 
Medals, &c., apply to the PRINCIPA 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October: 9th. 


“) SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country. 
incloe proximity to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future Land 
Agents, Farmers, Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT TERM 

BEGINS OCTOBER 2nd.—J. SMITH HILL, BA. B.Sc., Principal. 
GIRLS. 


OODARD SCHOOLS FOR. 
(Church of England Public Schools.) 
LaDy WARDEN :—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Terms, School House, £40 : icerdins House, £60. 
2) 8 





AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 








T, MARY’S, Abbots Bromley. —Terms, £23 a year. 
(3) ST. WINIF ‘RED' S, Bangor.—Terms, £35 a year. 
Full particulars from the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley 


Rugeley, Staffs. 


pe - HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 





LONDON, N.W. 
Built for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Large playground ; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., and many others. Illustrated 


prospectus on application. 


ORRAN, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-ficlds. 
Head-Mistress, Miss KE. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
(for elder giils only), 270 BOULEVARD RASPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
fardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Language 
Mistress in the Stamford High School. References:—Mrs. Benson, Lady vans, 
Professor FE. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, F. Storr, Esq., the Archdeacon of Manchester, 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woocs, Miss Wordsworth, and otiers. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—Ten HEAD-MASTER’S NOMI- 
NATIONS, with reduction of fees, offered for admission in September. —For 
particulars and conditions, apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
ELSTED PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—In close con- 
nection with Felsted School. Separate house, class-rooms, and playing- 
fields) Use of school chapel, gymnasium, workshop, swimming-bath. Boys can 
also be received for other public schools. Seholarships won last year: two at 
Felsted, one at Westminster.—Apply Rev. A. V. GREGOIRE, Preparatory School ; 
or Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted. 


EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving pre — for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

Oxford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


\ ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 

School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is to 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large detached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University L Examini ation and Inspection. 


l«—- NEUILLY, near the Bois de Boulogne. —HIGH- 
CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Number 
of pupils limited. Great advantages for the study of Janguages and arts. High 
references.— Miles. LACORNE will be in Loudon September 18th ; 6 Bedford Place, 
Russell Square. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 
Full Staff of English and Foreig n Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 
class education on modern lines; préparation for the Universities. Excellent 
pret mises, close to the sea ; large playing field, riding, cycling, tennis, hoe key, «&e. 


























HORNCROFT HOUSE, LEATHERHEAD.—Mr. 
WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. (late Scholar), St. John’s College, Oxon., 
PREPARES a FEW JUNIOR PUPILS tor the Public Schools, &e. Pleasant situa- 
tion, home life and firm discipline.—Prospectus and views of house and grounds on 
application. 


OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, WIESBADEN.—For the 
Higher Training of Boys of the upper classes who have left school and are 
destined for a Mercantile career.—For Prospectus and Syllabusof the commercial 
course, apply to the Principal, B RITZ HOM ANN, i Mainzerstr: Lgse. » Wie sbaden. 
YRUSSELS.—Ver; y healthy situation.—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable tamily life. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Pre speettts On ap plc ation.—66 Rue Lauters, Avenue L ouise, 











WV ALDHELM, BERNE. — Mlles. HEISS RECEIVE 

1 limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
Lectures: Physical Training; bracing climate and large grounds. Highest 
English References. 





N OPPORTUNITY OFFERS for placing TWO or 
THREE PUPILS requiring special attention (for approaching Exams., or 
through backwardness, ill-health, &c.) with one of the most successful * Coae hes ‘ 
onthe South Coast. Reduced terms to till vacancies—o only five received. Splendid 
situation near sea and golf links. Climate sunny, breezy, dry ; particularly good 
for growing or delicate boys.—Address,“* CANTAB,” Chronic/¢ Office, Bexhill-on-Sea. 


MA atin AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Seeretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, CONTINEN F. 

AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS and EDUC ATION AL 

HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 
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DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 


HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


Head-Mistress.......200cssceeees "Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 

(late of Girton College, Cambridge ;. Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
The School Course includes the ordin: ary subjects of a High School curriculum ; 
Natural Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, Needlework, and 
Physical Exercises. 

Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley 2nd Handsworth. 

A BOARDING HOUSE (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in connection 
with the School. 

Prospectuses, &¢., can be obtained from the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES SEPTEMBER 18th. 

T. GILBERT GRIFFITHS, Secretary. 


also 







109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


PPesaston CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMITED. 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN'S, AMPTON ROAD. 





President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A., 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders only) 
Principal—Mrs. HAMILTON (Cambridge Historical Tripos, Class I.) 

First-rate modern education. Professors Seeley, F.R.§., H. E. Malden, M.A, 
H. F. Heath, Ph.D., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpent, B -¢s-L., G. ” Pradeau (Paris Con- 
servatoire), P. Stoeving (Leipsic » &e. 

Large staff of Resident English and Foreign Mistresses. Cricket, hockey, tennis, 
riding, swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium. Special attention to health, 
—Prospectus on application. 


Oo Vv E R © O Lb E.G -E. 
A High-class Public School —— at moderate fees. 
SUCCESSES 1899-1900 
Open Classical Peetieng Oxford. 
Open Mathematical Exhibition, Cambridge. 
Open History Scholarship, Cambridge. 
Woolwich Entrance.—Three. One 3rd on List. 
Sandhurst Entrance.—Five. 
Indian Police.—One. 

London Matriculation.—Five. 

All Army Candidates Passed Direct beg oy College at First Trial. None sent 
allec 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 2lst. 
_Apply to Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., Dover. 


(OULSDON RECTORY, SURREY.—The Rev. GRAN- 
VILLE DICKSON, M.A., Classical Honours, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
RECEIVES PUPILS (not more than four) to prepare for the Universities and 
Public Examinations. Highest references. Coulsdon Rectory is situated in the 
most beautiful country, stands 600 ft. above the sea, and has four acres of lawns 
and gardens, and twenty acres of playing fields.—Prospectus on application. 


a | havea HOUSE, SEVENOAKS. — SCHOOL for 




















GIRLS. Only a limited number taken. Advantages of home and school 
combined. Special attention to health and physical development: Careful 
religious training,—Church of England.—Principal, Miss BURGES, Newnham 
College, Cambridge, formerly Assistant-Mistress in the Cambridge High School. 
References : Bishop of Durham, Miss Gladstone, Mrs. Walter Ward, and | others. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER 5th to 7th. 

Upen to boys entering NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. Special Classes for 

ARMY, NAVY, &c., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct at 

Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c._ JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Excellent 
health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


I\HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION, 1900-1901, WILL COMMENCE on MONDAY, 
October Ist. 

TWO ENTRANCE as (value £100 and £60) will be competed 
for September 25th, 26th, 27t 

ONE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP (value £60), open to Students of the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, will be competed for on September 25th 

and 26th. Notice in writing to be sent to the Dean on or before September 18th. 

There are annually Eighteen Resident Hospital Appointments open to Students 
without extra fee. 

Composition Fee for general Students for whole Medical Curriculum, 135 
guineas ; for Dental Students, 54 guineas. 

Special terms in favour of University Students who have commenced their 
medical studies, and of University of London Students who have passed 
Prelim. Sci. 

The Residential College adjoins the Hospital, and provides accommodation for 
thirty students. 

Prospectuses and all particulars may be ou ay 

PASTEUR, M.D. Dean 


QT. GEORGES HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


HYDE PARK CORNER, s.W. 











The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October Ist, when 
an Introductory Address will be delivered at 4 p.m. by Dr. FRANCIS G. PENROSE, 
Physician to the Hospital, and joint Lecturer on the Principles and Practice of 
Medicine. 

Prospectuses and particulars of Entrance Scholarships, Exhibitions, Prizes, 
Regulations, Fees, &c., &c., may be obtained on application to the DEAN of the 
SCHOOL. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS — The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


ntaeemeneeeeenaesneensmnygese 

ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. (An Aid to 

Parents in the Selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ 

Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships obtainable at over 300 Schools, 

Crown 8vo, 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s.; post-free, 1s. 4d.—J. and J. PATON, 

143 Cannon Street, London. A selection of i ileal will also be sent if 
desired and 1 particulars o of f requirements are given 


10 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, * *Triform, London,” 
Telep shone No, 1854 (Gerrard). 
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The *‘ Little Treasure ” Series. 
THE WAY TO BE WELL. 


By Mrs. YORKE SMITH. 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 


“Full of good advice and within every one’s reach.”—Spectator. 


MINIATURE GARDENING. By Puase ALLEN, Author 
of “ Playing at Botany,” “* Wanted, a Camel,” &c. Paper, d.; cloth, 6d. 
“ Well worth the money.”—G ardian. 
“A capital threepennyworth.’—St. James's Gazette. 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. By Meticent Cooper. 


2 parts. Paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 
“ Well-written and amusing.”—School Guardian. 

HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. By A. M. 
ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


“ One of the best and satest little guides that we have ever come across.” 


—Hospital. 
PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. ir 


By ALICE 
MASSINGBERD. 2 parts. Paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. 
“A most fascinating little work.”—Queen. 
BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By JosrpHa Crane, Author 


of “ Winifred’s Home,” &c. Illustrated. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. Collected by Mrs. 


REBECK. 2 parts. Paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOK: a Selection of Poems 
and Hymns for Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. BRaAMsTON. Paper, 
3d. ; cloth, 6d. 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By G. M. Irevanp BLack- 


BURNE. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 
Edited by Mrs. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. 


TREBECK. Cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, cloth boards, 1s. 
London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO., 


3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 





NEW NOVEL JUST PUBLISHED. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A FELLOW OF TRINITY.” 


A PRICK OF CONSCIENCE. 


By ALAN ST. AUBYN. Pictorial cloth, 6s. 





NEXT WEEK. 
SHEAP EDITION OF F. W. ROBINSON’S POPULAR NOVEL. 


A BRIDGE OF GLASS. Cloth, 6s. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, Author of “ Grandmother's Money,” &c, 


London: DIGBY. LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C. 








OOKS. — RARE AND OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
SUPPLIED.—State wants. Catalogues free. We offer Catlin’s *North 
American Indians,” 2 vols., coloured plates, 30s. (cost £6 6s.) ). BOOKS WANTED: 
30s. EACH OFFERED :—* Lorna Doone,” 3 vols., 1869; * Desperate Remedies,” 
3 vols., 1871; “Gray’s Elegy,” 1751; “Life of John Mytton,” 1835-37 or ’51: 
cs Handley Cross, » 1854. HOLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 





| <adieumeieen AL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITEI D. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 





FOUNDED 1848 





INVESTED FUNDS .. £37,000,000. 





IMPORTANT BOOK 


BY THE 


EARL OF ROSSLYN 





Messrs. WM. BLACKWOOD and Sons 
will publish, on SEPTEMBER 24th 


“TWICE CAPTURED: 
Record of Adventure during the Boer 
War,” by the EARL OF ROSSLYN, with 
Stxty Lllustrations, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London, 














INVESTMENTS. 


GOVERNMENT LOANS yield 3 to 6 ¥, 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield 3 to 5 ¥, 
RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 %, 
TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 ¥ 


VAN OSS and CO., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.C. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 








EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PUKCHASEDor 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridve, Strand. 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 








READING-CASES FOR 
“SPECTATOR,” 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


THE 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND 





NOW READY.— 


THE MYSTIC No. 7. 
By ANNABEL GRAY. 
At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


EM B 10 
aaa pers THE 


Establi 





SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO., Limited. 


London : 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


wath LaF 
FT INSURANCE’ and 
BONDS granted by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ AS! ASSURANCE CO. | 
shed 
Claims Paid over ky 300, 000. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


‘EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


CTA 


A. VIAN, Secretary. | 





THE EVE OF THE REFORMATION 


Studies in the Religious Life and Thought of the 
English People in the Period preceding the 
Rejection of the Roman Jurisdiction 


by Henry VIII. TWO-AND-A-HALF 


IRKBECK BAN K,} 

pag ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SUUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. | 
PER CENT. 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 





London, | 


OCIETY OF AUTHORS 


INTEREST 
LITERARY PROPERTY. 


1 






By FRANCIS AIDAN mar mon D. D., 0.S.B. TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, urgently warned against answering me ane 
New and Cheaper Edition. — Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. | on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn | tates Rear or offering to place MSs., without the 
5 —_— _ ~ | below £100. personal recommendation of a friend who has exper- 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, | ence of the advertiser or the advice of the Society. 
KENT, and CO., Limited. post-free. By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





4 Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society. 





ENGLAND not DEAD. TURK & BRITON | 


Both in 1 vol., Second Edition, cloth, 1s. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


published monthly, price 6, by HORACE COX, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








By JOHN M. DAGNALL, ' 
Author of “ Love is i hp Stomach, not the Heart,” | STEEL PENS. Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 
and other works, | ‘ 
| GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1873 Strand) payable to‘ John Baker.” 


G. STONEMAN, 39 Warwick Lane, London, 
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SEE 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 

The demand for Miss MARIE CORELLI’S New Romance, THE 
MASTER-CHRISTIAN, is unabated. 100,000 copies 
were printed before publication, a number by sar the largest 
on record, It is evident that even this enormous number witl 
be quite insufficient to satisfy the public demands, and a New 
Edition of 25,000 copies is being prepared. Such a success 
is unparalleled in the history of fiction. 

Messrs. Methuen have much pleasure in announcing that they 
have taken over the publication of Mr, W. W. JACOBS’ 
two well-known Books, MANY CARGOES and SEA 
URCHINS. The price of each is 3s, Gd. They have just 
published @ highty amusing and interesting Novel by Mr, 
JACOBS, entitled A MASTER OF CRAFT, Illustrated, 
crown Svo, 6s. This book may be obtained at any Library or 
Bookseller’s, 

Admirers of Mr. STEPHEN CRANEF’S work will notice that his 
posthumous Book, WOUNDS IN THE RAIN, crown Svo, 
6s., is now ready. 

A Second Edition of THE GATELESS BARRIER is in the press. 

A New Novel CUNNING MURRELL, by ARTHUR 

MORRISON, Author of *‘ Tales of Mean Streets,” will be 

published on September 17th. Crown Svo, 6s. 

October Sth will be published Mr. MAX PEMBERTON’S 





On cab ips 
New Romance, THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

On October 10th Messrs. Methuen wil! issue Mr. ANTHONY 


HOPE’S New Novel of modern 
QUISANTE. Crown Svo, 6s. 


EIGHT POPULAR NOVELS.—‘6s. each. 

THE MASTER-CHRISTIAN MARIE CoRELLI 
THE GATELESS BARRIER Lucas Mauer 
THE SOFT SIDE HENRY JAMES 
SONS OF THE MORNING EDEN PHILLPOTTS 
WINEFRED S. BARING-GoULD 
PATH AND GOAL ADA CAMBRIDGE 
THE SEEN AND THE UNSEEN RIcHARD MARSH 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON DOROTHEA GERARD 


politics and socicty, 








TWO NEW BOOKS. 


WITH THE BOER FORCES. By Howarp C. Hitteaas, 


With 24 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 
A most interesting book. It has many and great merits.”— Atheneum. 


“ Mr. Hillegas has open eyes, a clear brain, and a truthful pen. Theinformation provided is more useful and 
more suggestive than any we have yet seen.” —Speaker. 
* Pull of startling facts and well-recorded impressions. A book which lacks neither historic value nor huwnan 


interest."— Morning Leader. 


WRIT’ IN BARRACKS. By Epncar Watiace. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“A ringing voice which has already caught the ear of the army and nation.’—Scotsman. 
“Spirited and stirring ballads."—Sunday Times. “As good as soldier songs can be.”"—Darly Chronicle, 
“Remarkable freshness, strength, and grip.” —Evening News. 


METHUEN and CO., Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


LONDON 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W. 


Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF WALES, K.G. President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Vice-Presidents--The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P.; The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP ot LOND¢ IN; 
HERBERT SPENCER, Esq.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 
Trustees—Right Hon. LORD AVEBURY, F.R.S.; Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBERY, E.G..: 
Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFP, G.C.s.1. 
Campt 








Committee—Rev. Canon Ainger, Dr. J. A. Bridges, Prof. Lewis ll, J. W. Courthope, Esq., C.B., 
Earl of Crewe, Austin Dobson, Ksq.,Sydney Gedge, Esq., M.P., Sir A. Geil K.S., Sir R. Giffen, K.C.B., F.R.S., 
Edmund Gosse, Esq., LL.D., Mrs. J. R. Green, Frederic Harrison, Msq., Sir C. P. Tibert, K.C.S.L, Sir C. VM. 
Kennedy, C.B.. K.C.M.G., Sidney Lee, Esq., W. S. Lilly, Esq., Sidney J. Low, Usq., Frank T. Marzials, Esq., 
Sir F. Pollock, Bart., Rev. Dr. Rigg, S. Arthur Strong, lsq., H. R. ‘Tedder, Esq., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 


The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life Membership, acccrding to age. Fifteen 


Volumes are allowed to Country and Ten to Town Members. Reading-room open from ‘Yen | 


to Half-past Six. CATA LOGUE, FIFTH EDITION, 2 vols. 1888, royal Svo, price 2ls.: to 
Members, 16s. C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


a 





GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


LIBRARY, 


| 
FISHER’S | 
| 
| 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


MARK TWAIN’S New Book, 
THE MAN THAT COR- 
RUPTED HADLEYBURG, 


&c., with a Frontispiece, 
is now ready. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





SIR WALTER BESANT’S 


New Novel, THE FOURTH 
GENERATION, ‘s now 


ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, 6s. 





ROBERT NEILSON STEPHENS’S 
New Novel, PHILIP WIN- 
WO0D: a Sketch of the 
Domestie History of an 
American Captain in the 
War of Independence : with 
6 Illustrations, will be 
ready on SEPTEMBER 20th. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
6s. 


THE WATERS OF EDERA, 
by OUIDA, is now ready 
in a NEW AND CHEAPER 
EDITION. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


‘Have you tasted ‘ The Waters of Edera’ ? 
They are not strong waters, but very pleasant 
to the palate athirst for romance...... It is 
lan interesting tale of Italian peasantry, 
told in Ouida’s best and most picturesque 








| style.”"—Punch. 





THE CONQUEST OF PLAS- 
SANS, 5y EMILE ZOLA, 
Edited with an /ntroduction 
by E. A. VIZETELLY, is 

| now ready. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 8s. 6d. 





A New Edition of MRS. L. T. 
MEADE’S Popular Novel, 
AN ADVENTURES, will 
be ready on SEPTEM- 
BER 20th. Crown 8uvo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 
111 ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR: its Origin, the 


Procedures Historically Associated with it. and Biographical Sketches of its 
most Notable Occupants. By EpwarRD LuMMISs. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“The great political game for which Britons have a genius is played, as ona 
board, upon the floor of the House of Commons ; where the focus of all, from its 
relation to which every other part takes its significance, is the Speaker's Chair, 
and the sole arbiter of rules is the Speaker who sits therein. It is somewhat 
strange that the eventful story of that Chair—in itself a story of such peculiar 
interest, and touching again and again at critical points the greater story of 
Enelish liberties—has never before been told. Mr. Lummis’s book sketches in 
brie? compass the whole course of the Speakership—its origin, its antiquities, the 
vicissitudes of its power, the lives of its more famous and infamous occupants, the 
part it has played in the destinies of Britain. The Appendix gives in tabular form 
a wass of detailed information—beyond what appears in the text—and will be 
useful for reference to students of the History of Parliament.” 


UNWIN’S POCKET ENCLYCLOPEDIA OF INFORMATION ABOUT 
CHINA AND THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


HOW TO READ CHINESE WAR NEWS. 


A Compendium of Geography, History, Biography, &c., dealing with matters 
bearing upon the state of affairs in the Far Kast. With a Map anda 
Glossary of Military Technical Terms, Local Titles, Phrases, &c. Pocket 
size, Is. 


HALF-HOURS IN JAPAN. By the Rev. 


HERBERT Moore, M.A. (some time S.P.G. Missionary in the country). With 
over 70 Illustrations and a Map, 6s. 

“ Japan, ‘the garden of glitter,’ undoubtedly possesses a peculiar fascination of 
its own, avd it has besides been little treated of in contemporary literature. 
*Half-Hours in Japan’ is a book written in a pleasant way for those who wish 
merely to pass the time as well as those who seek information. For the benefit of 
the former the book is written in a chatty way, and for the latter the substance 
of the work is arranged, methodically, so that the uecessary portions of it may be 
readily assimilated as required.” 


CHEAP REISSUE OF MRS. BRIGHTWEN’S WORKS. 


INMATES OF MY HOUSE AND GARDEN. 
WILD NATURE WON BY KINDNESS. 
MORE ABOUT WILD NATURE. 
GLIMPSES INTO PLANT LIFE: being an 


Easy Guide to the Study of Botany. 
Each volume fully Illustrated, uniform cloth binding, 2s. each. 


A FASCINATING NEW NOVEL OF LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


THE DEVIL’S HALF ACRE. By “ Atien,” 


Author of * The Untold Half,” &c. (Unwin’s Green Cloth Library.) 6s. 

“ The opening scenes of ‘The Devil’s Half Acre’ are laid in the wild district of 
Gabriell’s Gully, where, in the days of the New Zealand gold era, many dramatic 
stories were enacted. The chief characters of the book are not rough miners, but 
men who have drifted from the Mother Land on the tide of circumstances to 
alien shores, and a young girl with a girl’s ideal of life, across whose path the 
shadow of murder falls. The motif of the book is murder and its punishment, and 
the author concludes that ‘a life for a lite’ is not only just but merciful.” 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ALLEN LORNE, 

MINISTER OF RELIGION. By ALEXANDER MACDOUGALL. Cloth, 6s. 


CRITICAL STUDIES. A Set of Essays by 


OvurpA. Second Edition just ready, 7s. 6d. 

CONTENTS :—Gabriel D’Annunzio—Georges Darien—The Italian Novels of 
Marion Crawford—Le Secret du Précepteur—L'Impérieuse Bonté—Wilfrid Seawen 
Blunt—Joseph Chamberlain—Unwritten Literary Laws—Auberon Herbert—The 
Ugliness of Modern Lite—The Quality of Mercy—The Decadence of Latin Races 
—Alma Veniesia. 

“This book should command attention for a number of reasons, not the least 
of which is the clear brilliance of its English : on every page the author's straight- 
forward outlook upon life is apparent, while the criticism is terse and vivid.” — 

—Sunday Times. 

“An cssay by Ouida is always good reading. One may not always like her 
point of view, and when one does, one May not always be prepared to go quite so 
far as she in its expression ; but the very lengths of expression which ina good 
cause she permits he t are an unfailing refreshment....1t is both attractive 
and interesting.”-—* G "in the Pall Mal! Gazette. 


FAMOUS BRITISH REGIMENTS. By 
Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS. Fully Illustrated, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“This most interesting and readable boak....should be on the shelf of every 
soldier, and of every one who loves his native country and the army that lights for 
it.”—Black and White. 


























NEW VOLUME IN “THE BUILDERS OF GREATER BRITAIN” SERIES. 
e 7" td 
SIR STAMFORD RAFFLES: England in 
the Far East. By H. E. EGERTON, M.A. With Photogravure Frontispiece 
cloth, 5s. 
“A narrative which Will be perused with pleasure and advantage. We wish the 
book a wide circulation, for it should do much towards educating its readers.” 


—(slobe, 


TRAMPING WITH TRAMPS: Studies 


Sketches of Vagabond Life. By Jos!au FLYNT. Gs. 
“ This book, fascinating from the point of the mere reader, is a genuine contribu- 
tion to sociology.”"—Daily Chronicle. 





and 





SKETCHES OF IRISH LIFE BY A NEW WRITER. 


NEIGHBOURS: being Annals of a Dull Town. 


By JuLIA M. CROTTIE. Cloth, 6s. 
“ Miss Crottie’s sketches are undoubtedly drawn with no small literary ability. 
in many of its passages the book is notable tor graphic power.”—Duily Te 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


THE ROMANCE OF A MIDSHIPMAN. 


the Anthor of “The Honour of the Flag,” &e. 
Novels.) 2s. Gd. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


and 


By 
(Unwin's Popular Copyrigitt 





MACMILLAN & CO.'S NEW BooKs 


READY ON TUESDAY, 


AN 
IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON SOUTH aFrica, 


8vo, 10s. net. 


THE SETTLEMENT AFTER THE 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By M. J. FARRELLY, LLD., 


Barrister-at-Law, Advocate of the Supreme Court of Cape Colony, 





THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE ATTACHE AT PEKING. 


By A. B. FREEMAN-MITFORD, C.B.,, 
Author of “Tales of Old Japan.” 





BY PROFESSOR J. B. BURY. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE TO THE DEATH 


OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. By J.B. Bury, M.A, Hon. Litt.D, Duy. 
ham. With Maps and Plans. ‘ 
SATURDAY REVILW.—* Professor Bury has supplied a real want. At Jast 
we have to hand ina single volume a History of Greece which is at once ¢ muprre E 
hensive, critical, and up to date—a history, moreover, which may be read pot 
only with profit but with pleasure....Will, no doubt, be found useful even by 
specialists. To schoolmasters and tutors it is a veritable godsend.” : 





WORKS by the late PROF. HENRY SIDGWICK. 
SECOND EDITION REVISED. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL 


ECONOMY. 8vo, 16s. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICS. 


lis. net. 


8vo, 
FOURTH EDITION. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF ETHICS 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
NEW EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


THE METHODS OF ETHICS. 8vo. 





ANCIENT IDEALS. AStudy of Intellectual 

and Spiritual Growth from Early Times to the Establishment of Christianity, 

By HENRY OSBORN TAYLOR. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. : 

SPLECTATOR.—* The American people are giving to the world some of the 

most thoughtful and balanced studies in history and philosophy now being pro- 
duced. Mr. Taylor’s work is an admirable example of this class of writings.’ 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 








H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNICODE and ABC. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 
{AREYS “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.” 
With the English Meanings. 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 
London: Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 





BICENTENARY OF JAMES THOMSON, Price 1s. net; by post, Is. 1d. 
VHOMSON’S WINTER. Being a Reproduction of the 
Virst Edition. With an Introduction by WILLIAM WILLIs, Q.C., B.A., LL.D. 
London: W. H. BARTLETT and Co., 9 Salisbury Square, L.C. 








OOKS W AN TED.—£5 each offered bs Jorrocks’ Jaunts.” 
1843; “Life of Mytton,” 1835 ; “Badminton Hunting,” Ja } ‘ 
* Alpine Journal,” a set; “ Alken National Sports,” 1821, 1823, or 1825 ; 'T 
“Vanity Fair,” first edition in 20 parts; *'The Snob and Gownsm: 
Report any rare books ; rare and out-of-print books supplied. Ca 
invited. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright street, Birming 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed tv the Epiror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, I Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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DUCKWORTH & CO. 


THE CRIMSON WEED. 
By CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 
WITH COVER DESIGN BY GORDON CRAIG. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


“ Thoughtful, well-written. and thoroughly interes ting all through. 


It is a remarkable hit of work, and ranks well abere average 


jfetion." - STANDARD. 


WITH COVER DESIGN BY GORDON CRAIG. 6s, 








By | THE 
CHRISTOPHER === 
sr_soun  GRIMSON WEED. 








John’s book is one of the best we have seen this year.” 
—LIVERPOOL Mercury. 
« A striking novel. One of the best novels which have been pub- 
lished this year. ”_-REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 
“ An original and clever book.” —LITERATURE. 
“ 4 very able novel.’—DAILY NEWS. 


THE CRIMSON WEED. 


“fr. St. ‘ 





NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF THE BARONETAGE. 


By FRANCIS W. PIXLEY, F.S.A. 


(Registrar of the Honourable Society of the Baronetage). 
Crown 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 
LIMITED EDITION, on Hand-made Paper, £1 1s. net. 
“—Atheneum, 


“Mr. Pixley’s work is of real value. 
A book of substantial learning 


“Plis work js scholarly and valuable. 
feld of research.’—Scotsman. 


3 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


ina new 


W.C. 








The Best and Most Popular Books of the 
Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (S 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 
AND a (EDDING PRESENTS. 


380 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON ; 
Anda at + 12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
£] 





econd- 


BIRTHDAY 


14s.—-OBER AMMERG: AU AND PARIS E aH. 


HH OBITION TOUR, including Second-class Return Ticket via Paris 


po Exhibition, Basle, Rhine Falls, Cons tan e, Munich, and eleven days’ accommo 
ion with a ticke t for the Pas sion Play, extension returning via Innsbruck aul 
ia rhe, organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE,—Varticulars, SECRE- 
TARY, 5 Ends leigh Gardens - Londo yn, N.W. 
LAC ‘KBEE 1T L ES, ¢ OC KRO. AC HES.—Only re remedy i3 
“UNION CUOCKROACH TASTE,” guaranteed by FE. Howarth, F.Z.8 
Museum, Sheffield, who cle vared plague ot them from She field Workhouse. 


a 1d 


Recommended by all the Ladies’ papers, * Roundell’s Pri ictical Cooke ery, 
a Sa. 


by Mrs. Earle in * More Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden.” In tins, 1s. 3: 
4s. 6d., direct from the maker, ‘T. H. HOWARTH, 471 Crookesmoor, Shet thie 


Foods. 


hment sutted 












“Allenburys” 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, tnique tn providing nouri 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 
The * ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No. 2 For the second 


3 months 


3 months 


SPECTATOR. 





over 6 months 


The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No.3 For Infants 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “THE SOWERS.” 


ON SEPTEMBER 18TH.—With 6 Illustrations, crown Svo. 6s. 


THE /ISLE 
OF UNREST. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS,” “IN KEDAR’S TENTS,” 


“RODEN’S CORNER,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ THE STRANCE 


STORY OF HESTER WYNNE.” 
ON SEPTEMBER 26TH, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ & LIBRARIES. 


Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


THE MARBLE FACE. 


By G. COLMORE, 


AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC,” “THE STRANGE STORY OF 
HESTER WYNNE,” &c. 






NOTICE.—Second Impression now ready. 


Crown 8&vo, 6s. 


LITTLE LADY MARY; 
and HER BEST FRIEND. 


Two Stories by HORACE G. HUTCHINSON, 


“CREATURES OF CIRCUMSTANCE,” “MY WIFE'S 
POLITICS,” &¢ 


AUTHOR OF 


SPECTATOR. —“ We have waited long for a really sympathetic portrait of the 
unconventional modern woman of fashion, but that difficult task has never to our 
fully as in the heroine of the first of these two 


knowledge been carried out so successf 


stories of self-sacrifice.” 





NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF SYMONDS’ 
SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS. 


ON SEPTEMBER 26TH.—Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS 
IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


lume is uniform with the New Editions of Symonds’ Travel 


This volt 
in Italy.” 


sketehes and “ The Renaissance 


NEW VOLUME OF THE HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE 
STUDENTS. Edited by Professors CHARLES FosTER KENT 
and Frank KNIGHT SANDERS. 


ON SEPTEMBER 26rn.—Crown 8&vo, 6s. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS 
OF NAZARETH. 


By Professor RUSH REES, of Newton Theological Seminary. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S FIRST LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


AN IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


THROUGH THE FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT: 
A Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, to the South Pole. 
By FREDERICK A. COOK, Surgeon and Anthropologist of the Expedition, 


With 4 Coloured Plates, and over 190 Illustrations from Photographs and Drawings, 1 vol., £1 net. 














ART AND BELLES-LETTRES. 
SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, P.R.A. By Sir Watrer Armstrone, Director of the National 


Gi ullery, Ireland. With 70 Photogravures a 6 Lithographs in Colour. Limited to 1,000 copies for sale in Great Britain. Imperial 4to, gilt top, unit 
* Gait isborough,” by the same Author, £5 5s. net. p-vbot 
er, 


CHARACTERS FROM ROMANCE. A Portfolio of 16 Pastels reproduced in ‘Colours, p 
WILLIAM NICHOLSON. £2 2s. net. [Octobe y 
»* In_this Gallery will be found, among other characters famous in romance, Don Quixote, Miss Fotheringay and Captain Costigan, Tony Welle Pr, In 

Silver,and Mulvaney. hn 


ROMAN ART: Some of its Principles, and their Application to Early Christian Painting. By 


FRANZ WICKHOFF. Translated and Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR STRONG, LL.D. With 14 Plates and numerous Text Illustrations, 1 Vol., 368, ae d 


(Shortly, 


POMPEI: the City—its Life and Art. An Artistic Survey of Archeological Achievements, 


3y PIERRE GUSMAN. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS and M. JOURDAIN. With an Introduction by MAX ‘COL LIGNON. With 12 Coloured 


Plates and 500 Text Tlustrations, 1 vol. imperial 4to., 36s. net. [Octobe 
HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. A New Translation by H. L. Braxstap. With an be 

troduction by EDMUND GOSsE. With 249 Wood Engravings by Hans Tegner. 2 vols. demy 4to, 10s. net each. [October 
A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. By Henry James. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full. 

page Engravings, and 40 Illustrations in the text, reproduc ed from original Drawings by Joseph Pennell. 1 vol., 10s. net. [Shortly, 


ersonal recor di of the writer's w: ande rings in Touraine and of his visits to the historic castles in that delightful coun try. Hise harming wo 
1 by aseries of Drawings trom the accomplished pencil of Mr. Joseph Pennell. rd- 







*,* This is the ve 
pket ches are supplem 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. By Cuartes Wuistey. With a Frontispiece, 1 vol, 


buckram, 7s. 64. [September 254 
*.* Mr. Whibley in this book gives us a vivid study of all those masters of dandyism who have become historic characters because they cultivated to perfectin 
the Art of Life, and set the fashions of their times. n 


MR. DOOLEY’S PHILOSOPHY. By Prrer Dunne. Crown 8vo. 


* Mr. Dunne in this volume has done werk which will convince critics and readers alike that he is as amusing and entertaining as ever. 
TRAVEL AND POLITICS. 
THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST: Siberia—China—Japan. From the French’ of 


PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIE! ! UCHARD DAVEY, Edited, with a special Introduction, by HENRY NORMAN. 1 vol., 6s. (Immediate 
*.° M. Beaulieu’s many claims to be regars de 1: ye of the chief thinkers and travellers of the day are incontestable. Readers of this book will rerdoese ad 
his visit to Siberia, in the information phi. Japan, aud in his views on the Chinese problem, which are up-to-date. Mr. Henry Norman, one of our foremos a ‘0 
ties on the Far Eastern Question, has written a special introduction for the work. 1001+ 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, HUNTER AND EXPLORER: the Story of his Life, 





ente 


With Certain Correspondence a tracts from tl . Private Journal of David Livingstone, hitherto unpublished. By his Son, W. E.OSWELL, wit h 
cag esr rope by FRANC IS GAL TON, DC .L., F.R.S., &¢. With Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, £1 5s. net. [October aan 
+. * Oswell's whole life was one of adventure and s sp rt Sie ° travelled with Livingstone and was awarded the gold medal by ‘the Institute of France, and hoe ‘i 





despatches (or 1 ord Raglan in the Crimea, and took part in that campaign. One of the pioneers of our Empire in South Africa, this record of his career wi ill assur va 
be welcome at the present moment. ily 


WHY KRUGER MADE WAR; or, Behind the Boer Scenes. By Jonn A. Bourreny. 


1 vol., 3s. 6d. 
Literature.—* It has the incisiveness one expects from the work of the man on the spot, and it illuminates the British case with anecdotes and circ umstantial 


details.” 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN CONSPIRACY ; or, The Aims of Afrikanderdom. By Frep W. 


BELL, F.S.S._ 1 vol., 58 

The Times,—“ The matter is one of great importance, and the volume serves a useful purpose in bringing the known facts, and the arguments to be deduced from 

them, within the reach of all. : fror 
BY THE HERO OF MAFEKING. 


SPORT IN WAR. By Major-General R. S. S. Bapey-Powett. - Profusely Il ustrat ted | 
the Author. 1 vol., 3s. 6. 
The Daily Telegraph.—* These graphic papers display the hero of Mafeking as a descriptive writer of the first flight, an accomplished artist, “a ishrew ea nan” 


A BOOK FOR CHILDREN. 
IN THE DEEP WOODS: "Possum Stories. By Atserv BickLtow Paine. With Illustrations 


by S. M. Condé. 1 vol., 3s. 6d. [Tucsiay, 
FICTION. 
IN ONE VOLUME, SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. By Fiora Anniz STEEL. | MR. PARKER'S NEW VOLUME OF STORIES. 
ifiunteents Thousand.” | THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 
The Standard.—* It is a grave contribution to thought concerning India, as ay G San ey re Ua kori a! 
well as an excellent story.” By GILBERT PARKER. (Octob-r 4th, 
THE COURTESY DAME. By R. Murray Giteurist. BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ENCHANTER.” 
The Academy.—“ As original as it is delighttul.” THE LADY OF DREAMS. 


THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. CunnINGHAME By UNA LUCY SILBERRAD. [ October 4th, 


GRAMAM, | MR. ZANGWILL'’S NEW BOOK. 


THE IMAGE BREAKERS. By Gertrupe Dix. ini MANTLE OF ELIJAH. 
AFRICAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. fy A. J.) a ee [October 23rd 


DAWson. BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GADFLY.” 
The World.- ‘A strong and artistic piece of work which should be read by | JACK RAYMOND. 
i 
everybody. | By E. L. VOYNICH. r October. 


PETERS@URG TALES. By Otive GARNETT. MRS. STEEL'S NEW BOOK. 


[September 21st. 
THE EAGLE’S HEART. by Haury GARLAND. THE HOSTS OF THE cae. 


(Shortly. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL ‘iialies del 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE MONTHLY REVIEW 


Edited by HENRY NEWBOLT. 





No. 1 


(the OCTOBER Number) 


WILL APPEAR ON WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 19th, 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 





LIST OF CONTENTS. 


EDITORIAL ARTICLES— 
THE PARADOX OF [IMPERIALISM 
AFTER PEKIN. 
PARTIES AND PRINCIPLES. 
ABDUR RAHMAN, AMIR OF AFGHANISTAN— 
DETAILS OF MY DAILY LIFE. 


A. A. BOWLBY, F.R.C.S.— 
SURGICAL EXPERIENCES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


LIEUT. CARLYON BELLAIRS, R.N.— 
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